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PART I—FINANCIAL WORLD . . . 52 Weekly Issues 


For only $20 a year (a fraction less than 6 cents a day) you are kept continu- 
ously informed on the business and financial developments that ultimately deter- 
mine security VALUES and market prices. FINANCIAL WORLD is more than 
a magazine—a year’s subscription affords a complete 4-PART Investment 
SERVICE which many subscribers tell us they prefer to more costly services. 

It will pay you to give special attention to the individual stock analyses, com- 
parative earnings reports, industrial and other group surveys, informative 11-year 
stock records of performance, year by year, in addition to these regular features: 
(a) 4-Page Investment Service Section, with discussion of Market Outlook and 
Current Trends, also weekly security Recommendations; (b) News and Opinions 
on Active Stocks; (c) Stock Factographs—4 to 12 stock studies each week; (d) 
Financial Summary. 


PART II—INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS—12 Monthly Issues 


INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS, our 64-page pocket stock guide, is mailed to 
reach subscribers, at no added cost, with the first issue of FINANCIAL WORLD 
each month. It contains latest corporation earnings and balance sheet figures, 
plus other essential data on all important stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or the American Stock Exchange. Also tells you our QUALITY- 
RATING for each stock. ; 


PART III-PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE PRIVILEGE 


If you are in doubt whether to hold or sell any of your stock; of if you are 
considering the purchase of any stock, you may write for our opinion and advice 
(per rules) as often as four times a month. We do not offer speculative “tips,” 
nor do we attempt to forecast short market swings. Be syre to ‘read qur four- 
page folder, “Investment Advice Privilege,” for- the use of subscribers only. 


PART IV—1953-Revised STOCK FACTOGRAPH Manual 


If you. want to know quickly the background, finantanl’ “set-up, record of 
performance, long-term prospects and other vitally important data on. spy. listed 
stock, refer to our handy-size, completely indexed Annual STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH Manual of 304 big pages, covering 1,847 stocks. The 39th Edition 
is a veritable gold mine of information not readily available to the average investor. 
A “MUST” in analyzing stock values...“ 
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Burroughs 


217th 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRROUGHS 
CoRPORATION, payable April 20, 
1954, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business March 19, 
1954, 


SHELDON F, HA Lt, 
Vice President and Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
January 5, 1954. 








_ The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





GOODSYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 

has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the first 
quarter of 1954 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock,payable March 
15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 15, 1954. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable March 
15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 15, 1954. 



















By Arden E. Firestone, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, January 11, 1954 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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Where bottle cars help 


mix a molten cocktail 


mit takes a lot of space to hold a steel 
lant, especially one as big as Great 
eet Steel, division of National Steel. 
mHere materials must frequently be 
moved over considerable distances, 
from one part of the plant to another. 
This calls for speed and accuracy in 
material handling if all the casetally 
meshed steel-making operations are to 
be kept in balance. 


An example is the giant bottle cars 
used on Great Lakes own private rail- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


road. Holding more than 100 tons of 
molten pig iron in a single load, cars 
such as the artist has pictured here 
transport the “hot metal” over two 
miles from blast furnaces to open 
hearth furnaces where it is combined 
withother materials and made intosteel. 


Lined with firebrick, these ingenious 
cars operate somewhat like a gigantic 
vacuum bottle and can keep their loads 
in a molten state for many hours. The 
magnitude of this steel-making oper- 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


ation is emphasized by the fact that 
three and one-half of these bottle cars 
are needed to transport the pig iron 
from a single tapping of one of Great 
Lakes’ four giant blast furnaces. 


Here, as in all its far-flung operations, 
National Steel uses the most modern 
methods and equipment to produce 
more and better steel. Completely in- 
tegrated and entirely independent, 
National Steel continues to go forward 
in the vanguard of steel progress. 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 
COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Stran-Steel Division 
The Hanna Furnace Corp. 


Weirton Stee! Company 
Hanna Iron Ore Company 
National Mines Corp. 


National Steel Products Co, 














Unemployment Gain 


No Danger Sign Yet 


Ranks of jobless are increasing, while those still 


employed work shorter hours. But unemployed equal 


no more than a normal proportion of the labor force 


ne of the unfailing manifestations 
O of depression or recession condi- 
tions is a rise in unemployment. This 
is not only an extremely serious mat- 
ter to the individuals involved, but 
has a cumulative effect on the -econ- 
omy as a whole.  Laid-off workers 
are not the only ones to restrict their 
expenditures ; those still employed are 
likely to find their working hours 
shortened and their weekly earnings 
thereby reduced. Even if this does 
not occur, they tend to restrict their 
outlays in order to build up a backlog 
to live on in case they are forced to 
join the ranks of the jobless later on. 


Then and Now 


From the standpoint of unemploy- 
ment, as well as in other respects, the 
depression of the early ‘thirties 
reached record proportions. Unem- 
ployment averaged 12.8 million in 
1933, and undoubtedly reached even 
higher proportions early in the year. 
The briefer and milder “recession” of 
1938 was almost as bad in this re- 
spect, with an average jobless total 
of 10.4 million. In contrast, the aver- 
age for 1949 was only 3.4 million, 
and since the civilian labor force was 


much larger (62.1 million against 
54.6 million in 1938 and 51.6 million 
in 1933), the relative burden of job- 
lessness was even lighter than the 
absolute totals of unemployment 
would suggest. 

During recent months, unemploy- 
ment has been rising. It amounted 
to 1.85 million in December against 
1.4 million in November and 1.16 
million in October. The latter figure, 
however, represented a postwar low 
by a considerable margin. At only 
1.84 per cent of the civilian labor 
force, it was decidedly subnormal ; 
usually at least 2% per cent of the 
labor force can be expected to be 
without jobs at any given time due 
to so-called “frictional” unemploy- 
ment—changing jobs, etc. At no time 
between the end of World War II 
and the onset of the 1949 recession 
did unemployment ever get below 
2.66 per cent of the labor force. 

Thus the December figure, repre- 
senting 2.95 per cent unemployment, 
is no cause for alarm. The indica- 
tions are that January data will show 
a considerably larger total; new 
claims for unemployment insurance 
have been rising sharply since early 

: 


December, the date of the last Census 
estimate of the number of- jobless 
workers. However, this is partly a 
seasonal phenomenon ; unemployment 
almost always rises from December 
through February due to lower levels 
of activity in retail trade, construc- 
tion and a few other lines, and to en- 
trance into the labor market in Feb- 
ruary of mid-term school graduates. 


Lags Business Trend 


Last year, reflecting weather condi- 
tions and the construction boom, the 
peak in unemployment was reached 
in January rather than February, but 
despite the high (and still rising) 
level of business activity, there was 
an increase of 480,000 in jobless ranks 
between December 1952 and the fol- 
lowing month. This strong seasonal 
trend brought the peak of unemploy- 
ment for the 1949 recession in Febru- 
ary 1950, several months after the 
business trend had turned upward. 

It is more than likely that the Janu- 
ary total, when available, will show 
considerably more than two million 
individuals looking for work, with a 
distinct possibility that the February 

Please turn to page 23 
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12 Utilities in Line 


For Higher Dividends 


Outlook for 1954 points to continuation of last year's 


pattern of dividend increases by power and light issues. 


Here are companies with possibilities of larger payments 


ndustrials down six per cent; rail- 
I roads down 19 per cent; and utili- 
ties up nearly one per cent. That was 
the 1953 pattern of stock prices, ac- 
cording to Standard & Poor’s widely 
used indexes. 

Steadiness in the utility section of 
the stock list reflects, in part, the tra- 
ditional stability of the power and 
light industry. But it also mirrors 
the favorable operating performance 
of the electric utility group last year. 
Revenues of the investor-owned elec- 
tric companies rose to $5.9 billion and 
net income reached $1.1 billion, both 
figures being up some nine per cent 
over 1952. About 1.4 million new 
customers were added by the in- 
dustry, bringing the total to 49.9 mil- 
lion at the end of the year. 

Consumption of electricity in the 
home showed the largest increase on 
record. Average annual: use by the 
householder in 1953 was 2,355 kilo- 
watt-hours, a gain of 8.6 per cent 
compared with 1952, and more than 
double average use in 1944. More 
than one-half of American households 
now use nine or more electrical ap- 
pliances and, since the war phenom- 
enal increases have been made in 
expanding markets for heavy-duty 
appliances such as ranges, water 
heaters, freezers, and dryers. 

Where does the industry go from 
here? On the basis of current plans, 
the power and light companies seem 
headed for further gains in 1954. The 
construction budget of the private 
electric companies this year is $3 bil- 
lion as against actual expenditures of 
$2.85 billion in 1953, and installation 
of 9.4 million kilowatts of generating 
capability is scheduled vs. 6.9 million 
kw installed last year. Further im- 
provement in the efficiency of steam- 
generating equipment should result 
from this program ; in this connection, 
coal consumption per kwh generated 
has already been brought down from 


4 


an average of 1.297 pounds in 1943 to 
1.065 pounds in 1953, resulting in an 
estimated saving of $250 million. 

In addition to technical and engi- 
neering progress, regulatory de- 
velopments have been increasingly 
favorable to utility stockholders. En- 
lightened policies, which take the 
needs of the utilities into consider- 
ation—rather than the strict book- 
keeping approach that was followed 
for many years—have heen adopted 
by both state and Federal supervisory 
officials. By and large, utility com- 
panies that have filed applications for 
needed rate increases can expect fair 
treatment from the various regulatory 
bodies. 


Eat Their Cake 


All of this is important to utility 
investors because power and light of- 
ficials necessarily must pursue liberal 
dividend policies in order to attract 
the steady flow of capital required for 
the industry’s huge expansion pro- 
gram. If stockholders could not look 
forward to reasonable dividend in- 
creases over a period of time, it is 
doubtful whether a ready market 
would exist for the frequent offerings 
of securities of electric light and 
power companies. As the late Dean 
Langmuir, a well-known investment 
counsellor, once observed, stockhold- 


ers who are never able to put their 
hands on large reinvested earnings 
are in the unenviable position of being 
presented with “a beautiful cake 
which one is never allowed to eat.” 
Fortunately, this situation has not 
been allowed to prevail in the electric 
utility field. 

The task of ferreting out candidates 
for higher dividends is no less difficult 
with respect to utilities than it is for 
any other stock group. In fact, an 
adverse regulatory decision can dis- 
sipate hopes for a dividend increase 
overnight, though there is rarely any 
threat to the existing rate of pay- 
ments. Nevertheless, with dividends 
likely to be boosted in a number of 
instances in 1954, investors should 
give more than passing attention to 
companies in which one or more of 
the following conditions is indicated: 
(a) a low pay-out of earnings, (b) 
a rate case pending with good possi- 
bilities of a successful conclusion, and 
(c) companies which are now show- 
ing above-average revenue and ter- 
ritorial growth. 

The 12 issues listed in the accompa- 
nying table meet one or more of these 
requirements. Southern California 
Edison and Commonwealth Edison, 
for example, have applications for 
higher rates pending. Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating and Public Service 
of Colorado are paying out relatively 
low proportions of earnings. And 
large new facilities being installed by 
Wisconsin Electric Power, New York 
State Electric & Gas, and Middle 
South Utilities augur well for these 
systems from the standpoint of longer 
term growth. The group is generally 
above-average from a quality stand- 
point and individual selections should 
prove worth-while additions to invest- 
ment portfolios. 


Candidates for Higher Dividends 


Indic. % Price 
-~-Earned Per Share--. Divi- Paid Recent Earns. 
1951 1952 *1953 dend Out Price Ratio Yield 
Cleveland Elec. Illum........ $3.68 $3.45 a$4.05 $260 64 54 133 48% 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 193 223 :23s3 Toe. 37 333 2 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.).... 1.67 1.79 1.84 1.40 Tear. 79a7 . 52 
Delaware Power & Lt....... 1.68 1.75 2.06 1.40 68 29 141 48 
Illinois Power .............. 241 228° 278 2a 79 #41; 147 54 
Middle South Utilities....... 1.81 2.03 b2.05 1.40 CO. Fi waz: Se 
New York State E. & G...... 2.18 2.38 2.71 1.90 70 36, 133 -$3 
Public Service of Colorado... 2.10 2.29 2.47 1.60 655 BM 138. 42 
Southern California Edison. . 292 327° 232.2 te: 3 WS: 
Southern Company ......... 1.04 1.18 1.20 0.80 G7  °96...133 °° 32 
Virginia Elec. & Power...... 1.65 1.74 1.90 1.40 74-27... 342:.:0e 
Wisconsin Electric Power... 1.94 cl1.93 ¢2.15 1.50 70. 2) 135 32 





* 12 months ended September 30. 


eral Income Tax. 


a—12 months ended October 31. .b—12 months ended November 
30. c—Excludes 84 cents a share in 1952 and 93 cents in 1953 of non-recurring reductions of Fed- 
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Tobaccos May be Near 
A New Buying Range 


Medical reports alone haven't hit shares; evidences of 
sales saturation also a factor; stocks should soon become 


attractive for yield, despite loss of growth prospects 


I" the final quarter of 1953, shares 
of the principal makers of ciga- 
rettes ran into a slump which carried 
them to levels more than 20 per cent 
below their early 1953 highs. That 
was just about where they ended the 
year. 

So far as actual figures are con- 
cerned there appeared little to justify 
so sharp a decline in the stock mar- 
ket’s appraisal of the shares. Earn- 
ings for the first nine months were 
uniformly higher than in the same 
1952 period, in the case of the “Big 
Four,” and the smaller companies had 
reported similar results. For the full 
year, sizable gains over 1952 were in 
prospect and with removal of EPT 
and maintenance of existing satisfac- 
tory profit margins, 1954 was looked 
to—as it still is—for further gains in 
net and for possible liberalization of 
dividends by several of the important 
interests. 

But while sales, dollarwise, had 


been on the uptrend, there were in-, 


dications that unit sales were reced- 
ing, and that a saturation point may 
have been reached. In the first nine 
months of last year, tax-paid with- 
drawals of 296.9 billion cigarettes 
were off 2.4 billion from the same 
1952 period, and tax-free withdraw- 
als (for the armed services and for 
export) were down to 27.08 billion 
for the nine months against 30,35 bil- 
lion in the 1952 period. 

Withdrawal figures, 
once looked upon as a 
reliable index of immedi- 
ate consumption, are 
considered of much less 
significance today, ex- 
cept over longer term 
periods. They reflect de- 
liveries to the distribu- 
tors but do not tie in 
closely with current re- 
tail sales, the real gauge 
of consumer demand. In 
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Company 
American Tobacco 
Benson & Hedges.... 
Liggett & Myers 
Lorillard (P.) & Co... 
Philip Morris, Ltd... . 
Reynolds (R. J.) “B”. 

a—Year ended March 31 of following year. 


January 2, 1954. e—On $1.60 annual rate; see footnote c. f—Three months. 
months to October 31. N.R.—Not reported. 





P. Lorillard 


the past two years, withdrawal com- 
parisons have been distorted from 
time to time as the result of the in- 
troduction of new brands or sizes, 
notably the king size cigarette. These 
intrusions into the picture force dis- 
tributors to increase purchases and 
expand stocks. Rushes of forward 
buying on the eve of a price advance 
also affect comparisons. 

Last March, the average price per 
thousand cigarettes, to the whole- 
saler, was increased from $3.555 to 
$3.938, and during the year four new 
sizes were brought out. The prob- 
ability that these situations affected 
withdrawals would appear to be evi- 
dence that there has been a drop in 
the use of cigarettes, since it suggests 
that the distributors had been forced 


by the circumstances to buy more 
than they needed to meet day-to- 
day demand. But the manufacturers’ 
financial showings were helped last 
year since unit margins were in- 
creased materially by the price ad- 
vance. Dollar sales were boosted de- 
spite the drop in withdrawals, be- 
cause the smaller number of packages 
sold actually brought in more dol- 
lars. 


Tax Collections Decline 


The drop in withdrawals cut also 
into Federal and State revenues, and 
while Federal figures for the fourth 
quarter are not yet available, State 
reports indicate that withdrawals 
were on the downtrend, to the end of 
November, at least. Federal cigarette 
tax collections in the July-September 
period were off 6.2 per cent from the 
1952 period, amounting to $370 mil- 
lion, the drop offsetting earlier gains; 
for the first ten months of 1953 the 
take was 1.89 per cent less than in 
the same 1952 period. In the 41 states 
which tax cigarettes, 1953 collections 
increased 2.8 per cent in the first 
quarter but fell off 0.9 per cent in 
each of the two following quarters. 

In New York State, in the eight 
months ended November 30, taxes 
dropped $500,000, or 1.21 per cent, 
under the 1952 period, indicating a 
decline of at least $750,000 for the 
fiscal year which ends March 31. 
Originally, it had been estimated. the 
tax would run $650,000 above 1952- 
53. Aside from the last year of World 
War II, this will be the first year 
since 1939 (when the tax was inaug- 
urated) that collections have failed to 
show a year-to-year rise. 

For the five-months period ended 
November 30, 1953, Arkansas re- 
ports a drop of 3.3 per cent from 1952 
and Massachusetts’ cigarette taxes in 


The Leading Cigarette Makers 


-— Sales In Millions——, -—Earned Per Share 


Annual -—9 Months——, Annual -—9 Months— 


1952 1952 1953 

.. $1,065.7 $739.2 $815.9 
20.4 145 204 
603.1 446.3 N.R. 
214.5 159.9 188.0 
a314.9 £78.6 
881.4 b424.0 b424.1 


1952 


2.01 


1952 
$4.79 $3.56 $4.26 
2.05 N.R. g2.41 
5.11 3.74 3.99 
1.44 1.66 
{77.3 a4.13 N.R. h3.06 
2.90 2.18 2.35 


b—Six months. c—Also paid 3C cents quarterly and 40 cents extra on 


-——— Dividends ———, Recent 
Since 1952 1953 Price 


1905 $4.00 $4.00 60 
.... None None 41 ae 
1912 500 500 65 7.7 
1932 1.50 c0.90 25 e6.4 
1928 3.00 3.00 42 7.7 
1918 200 200 37 5.4 


1953 Yield 


6.7% 


Seven 


‘§ 


g—Ten months to October 31. h 











October were down three per cent 
from October 1953. 

Strongly in the investing public's 
mind at the moment is the belief that 
the tobacco shares are suffering main- 
ly from publicity accorded recent 
statements by prominent physicians 
that cigarette smoking may be asso- 
ciated with the increasing incidence of 
lung cancer. The studies are incom- 
plete and no formal findings have 
been reached, but the statements re- 
ceived wide publicity, much of it on 
the sensational side. In the absence 


Building Outlook Helped 


of definite proof of the theory, the 
effect of the incident on the market 
for the cigarette shares is not likely 
to be lasting. 

Of real significance to investors is 
the clarification of the sales trend, as 
it may affect the long term progress 
of the industry, rather than the 
nearer term outlook for earnings, 
which concededly should be better in 
1954 than last year because of a full 
year of higher prices instead of nine 
months as in 1953, and the expiration 
of the EPT impost. 










By Easier Mortgage Money 


Turn for better occurred when home financing rates became 


more competitive with lower Government bond yields. 


espite last year’s mortgage money 

firmness, dollar volume of pri- 
vate home building reached its second 
highest level in 1953. The estimated 
total of $11.9 billion compares with 
$11.1 billion in 1952 and a record 
$12.6 billion in 1950 when new dwell- 
ing starts were also at an all-time 
peak. 

Mortgage money started to become 
more plentiful during the fall as home 
financing rates became more com- 
petitive with the lower level of Gov- 
ernment bond yields. With heavy 
demand for credit and capital earlier 
in the year, coupled with the prospect 
of heavy Treasury borrowing, in- 
terest rates advanced and a decline in 
Government bond prices set in. This 
was not checked until mid-summer 
when the Federal Reserve announced 
a lowering of member bank reserve 
requirements. More funds then be- 
came available for the purchase of 
Government ‘securities and bond 
prices began to advance. In mid- 
August, the Reserve System resumed 
its purchases of Government securi- 
ties, a program suspended earlier, and 
the firmer tone which developed car- 
ried prices of some Governments 
above par. 

Home financing was a beneficiary 
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Proposed easier buying terms to go before Congress soon 


as the mortgage drought of spring 
and summer disappeared. An in- 
creased flow of cash for all types of 
lending came from banks, savings and 
loan companies, insurance companies 
and other institutions. The Federal 
Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration raised their in- 
terest rates to 44%4 per cent from 414 
and 4 per cent, respectively. Mortgage 
paper was again becoming increas- 
ingly attractive to lenders. 

There are three principal types 
of home mortgages and these vary in 
importance. Conventional mortgages, 
so-called, are drawn up between the 
lender and home owner, the latter 
transacting his business direct with 
the mortgagor, which may be a finan- 
cial institution or a private individual. 
Interest rates may vary according to 
locality, the amount of business avail- 
able, and the volume of available 
cash, 1.e., supply and demand. Except 
in the large metropolitan centers, the 
conventional type of mortgage loan 
now is outstanding in relatively small 
volume, compared with the FHA and 
VA loans. 

The FHA, which had guaranteed 
around $14 billion in mortgages out- 
standing at the end of last year, in- 
sures the lender against loss, while 





In the meanwhile, the leading ciga- 
rette shares have declined . sharply 
from their 1953 highs, with American 
Tobacco off some 17 points, Liggett 
& Myers down 18 points, Philip Mor- 
ris 14 and Reynolds 11. At current 
levels all the dividend-payers except 
Reynolds yield more than six per cent 
from dividend rates that should be 
easily maintained, and returns of that 
amount should hold considerable at- 
traction for investors more interested 
in liberal income than in growth pros- 
pects. 


































Nat'l Assn. of Home Builders 
mortgages for veterans are under 
guarantee by the Veterans’ Admini- 
stration. In these two types of loans, 
rates are set by government agencies 
and the mortgages usually are origi- 
nated by others than lenders and then 
sold to lenders. For example, the 
FHA or VA mortgage may be origi- 
nated by a local agency but sold to an 
insurance company or savings and 
loan institution after being processed 
by the Government bureau involved. 
If the customary servicing charge 1s 
deducted, the rate to the investor who 
purchases the loan is reduced by one- 
half of one per cent which goes to the 
servicing agency. Because of the 
enormous volume of business done, it 
is these two types of loans (FHA and 
VA) which by and large make the 
mortgage market. 

Proposals to ease Federal mortgage 
terms are therefore important to 
builders, who would receive an im- 
portant stimulant if the Administra- 
tion’s new program, which goes be- 
fore Congress soon, is acted upon 
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favorably. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, of which the FHA 
is a constituent, has suggested mort- 
gage insurance for homes costing 
around $5,000 or $6,000 with a 40- 
year maturity instead of the present 
30 years. This provision, by increas- 
ing amortization by ten years, would 
reduce monthly payments on public 
housing for low income groups. A 
special advisory committee to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has recommended 
easier financing terms for families of 
nearly every income level by propos- 
ing 30-year mortgage financing of 
private homes instead of the present 
20- or 25-year terms. For example, a 
family could buy a $10,000 home for 
as little as $900 down instead of 
the present $1,200 minimum, while 
$2,150, instead of the present $3,000, 
would be the down payment on a 
$15,000 house. The recommendations 
for low-income group housing would 
enable builders to construct homes to 
be rented under contract whereby the 
family -would pay rent until it became 
able to purchase the home without 
down payment, and on a 40-year term 
mortgage. 

Other proposals would permit 
FHA-approved mortgages for a wider 
type of homes than at present, in- 
creases in ¢he amount of FHA in- 
surance for home repair and mod- 
ernization loans, and increases also 
in Federally-insured mortagages on 
existing houses. The maximum mort- 
gage insurance on existing homes 
today is 80 per cent of the value of 
the house compared with from 80 to 
95 per cent of the. value of new 
houses. 


Special Message Scheduled 


What the Government is actually 
attempting is a complete revision of 
mortgage terms, but the final form of 
action taken can only be determined 
by Congress. During mid-December, 
the President consulted with legisla- 
tive leaders on housing as well as all 
other phases of the Administration’s 
1954 program, and a special message 
on the subject will be sent to Con- 
gress on January 25. Detailed pro- 
posals, as decided upon by the Presi- 
dent and his advisors, will then be 
made and it is apparent. that im- 
portant changes in the Federal hous- 
ing program are planned. It is 
probable that these changes will affect 
all aspects of the Federal program, 
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and that in the main they will provide 
encouragement to builders as well as 
buyers in all principal income groups. 


Lower Prices Also Help 


Aside from the legislative program 
and easier money rates, a trend which 
has helped the home-seeker is the 
lowering of prices on existing homes 


during the last six months. The Com- 
merce Department, meanwhile, has 
noted that about 57 per cent of oc- 
cupied homes are now owned by 
their occupants, compared with a 
pre-World War II high of 50 per 
cent in the late 1920s, and more than 
half of the owner-occupied houses 
are free of mortgage debt. 


Intermediate Position 


For Leading Bank Shares 


Earnings assets are up a bit over a year ago but money rates 


have eased recently, and commercial borrowings may decline. 


Current yields offer little attraction for average investor 


A’ a whole, the leading banks in 
the principal cities had a good 
year, but the turn into 1954 finds the 
earnings prospect clouding up some- 
what. In recent months money rates 
have eased and there is general ex- 
pectation that commercial borrow- 
ings will decline, though loan volume 
can be expected to continue relatively 
high. Loans reported by member 


banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem reached an all-time high of 
$41.06 billion in the closing week of 
last year, with commercial loans only 
some $30 million under the record 
high of nearly $23.42 billion set last 
March. 

Banks look primarily to their.loan 
portfolios for income, gross and net. 

Please turn to page 27 


Statistical Highlights of Leading Banks 


-~ *Indicated — -—jBook Value—, 


Earnings 
1952 1953 
Bank of America, 

a$2.10 a$2.31 
a2.53 a2.70 
Bank of New York.... 25.21 26.86 
Bankers Trust a4.17 
Chase National 3.48 2.97 
Chemical Bank & Trust af3.61 af4.14 
Cont’l Illinois(Chicago) 7.12 7.94 
Corn Exchange (N. Y.) 4.54 4.77 
First National (Boston) a4.13 a4.30 
First Nat’l (Chicago).. 20.94 16.86 
First National (N. Y.). 24.29 23.15 
Guaranty Trust (N.Y.) 4.79 4.50 
Hanover Bank 7.60 8.22 
Irving Trust al.63 al.73 
Manufacturers Trust .. a5.31 a5.81 
Mellon National 22.44 23.72 
National Bank (Detroit) af3.89 af4.20 
National City (N. Y.).. ca3.98 ca4.17 
New York Trust 8.70 
Philadelphia National.. 7.83 — 
Public National (N. Y.) 3.64 4.15 

Security-First Nat’l 
(L. A.) 10.93 
U. S. Trust (N. Y.).... a20.13 a21.66 


9.01 


*Per share. ftAs of December 31. 
stock dividend payable February 15, 1954. 


Per Share 
1952 


$17.46 
33.79 
462.52 
57.85 
50.69 
£44.79 
88.48 
66.75 
48.00 
206.70 
474.32 
77.18 
b105.27 b108.31 
24.28 
67.88 
368.27 
£39.84 
53.64 
120.41 
94.30 
54.39 


96.58 
310.87 


a—Net operating earnings. 
c—Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


-——Dividends——_, 


1953 1952 1953 


< 
a 
® 
2 
a 


$18.39 
34.46 
470.88 
58.92 
51.67 
£46.91 
92.41 
68.52 
46.04 
215.56 
474.47 
78.18 


$1.60 
1.40 
16.00 
2.00 
2.00 
£1.82 
e4.00 
3.00 
2.25 
8.00 
21.67 
3.00 
b3.56%4 b 
1.10 
2.60 
11.00 
£1.67 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.25 


3.30 
14.00 
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24.50 
71.31 
380.56 
£41.27 
52.40 
123.92 
97.51 
56.29 


103.29 
316.54 
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5.00 

2.25 

3.80 122 
16.00 280 
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b—Adjusted for 1234 per cent 
e—Plus 


stock. f—Adjusted for 1953 stock dividend. g—At present quarterly rate. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Aluminum Company oe 

Stock, now at 61, is a business- 
man’s growth commitment. (Paid 
$1.5714 in 1953; now pays 40c quar- 
terly. The year 1953 was a record 
one for the company, which produced 
600,000 tons of aluminum, 30 per 
cent more than in 1952. This was 
despite electric power shortages that 
forced a shutdown of five potlines 
during the last quarter. Company’s 
expansion program, begun in 1950, 
has cost about $450 million and in- 
cluded a major increase in smelting 
capacity. Many of the new fabricat- 
ing facilities are now nearing com- 
pletion. 


Armour Cc 
Shares (9) represent one of the 
most speculative equities in the meat 
packing industry. (No dividends.) 
With bigger supplies of cattle last 
year company was able to raise its net 
profits to $1.81 a share in fiscal 1953 
from $1.02 a year earlier. For sev- 
eral years Armour has been operating 
a pilot plant for uranium extraction 
at Bartow, Fla., and negotiations 
are now under way with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to erect a plant 
on adjoining property to recover 
uranium from the phosphates the 
company produces at that location. 


Brazilian Traction Cc 

Stock, now at 8, is highly specu- 
lative. (Paid 50c in Canadian funds, in 
1953; 3c, plus 5% stock so far in 
1954.) Nationalization of the com- 
pany’s properties has been threatened 
because of power shortages which 
have developed along with the rapid 
industrial expansion now under way 
in Brazil. The shortages have arisen 
primarily because the company has 
been unable to obtain sufficient for- 
eign exchange to import needed new 
equipment. Company now is consid- 
8 


ering a plan to borrow the equivalent 
of $27.6 million locally as a start in 
financing a construction program 
now being demanded by the Govern- 
ment. 


Commonwealth Edison A 

Stock, now at 37, is of high quality 
but current yield of 4.9% is not 
especially attractive. (Pays $1.80 
annually.) To finance the debut of 
its newly-formed subsidiary, North- 
ern Illinois Gas, company has regis- 
tered with the SEC $60 million of 
bonds to be sold to the public as 
divisional liens. But when Com- 
monwealth transfers its gas and heat- 
ing properties to the new concern, the 
bonds will then become “Northern 
Illinois first mortgage bonds.” In 
exchange for these transferred assets, 
the parent will receive 5.5 million 
shares of Northern Illinois common 
and will also buy $10 million of the 
subsidiary’s preferred stock. The 
proceeds of the bond sale will be used 


for construction by Commonwealth 
Edison. 


Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 
Now at 27, stock is a quality in- 
come holding yielding 5.2%. (Pays 
$1.40 annually.) Several large in- 
dustrial and commercial contracts 
signed by company during 1953 are 
expected to increase annual revenues 
by $2.9 million. For the first eleven 
months of last year, operating gross 
was up $6.9 million but net income 
gained only $365,000 (earnings per 
share $1.59 vs. $1.58.) Hearings on 
a two-year-old request for higher 
electric and steam rates have been re- 
sumed. If granted, these would add 
$3.8 million yearly to revenues. 


Dixie Cup B+ 
Stock is a growth situation, but at 
43 provides a yield of only 4.2% on 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


annual payments totaling $1.80. 
Sales for 1953 are expected to have 
set a new record of $45 million, about 
28 per cent above the previous high 
in 1952, and earnings should be well 
above the preceding annual level of 
$3.02 a share. Disposable coffee 
and beer containers are among the 
fastest growing lines, while the use 
of paper containers in school, hos- 
pital and other institutional feeding is 
coming into increasing prominence. 
Dixie is continuing to. enlarge its 
plant and is also spending $1 million 
annually on research. 


Erie Forge ” 

Now at 7, stock of this specialty 
steel maker is @ speculation. (Paid 
1953, $0.5714 plus 25% stock (on 
Mar. 26) ; paid 1952, $0!50 plus 5% 
stock.) Experiments that have been 
carried on for over a year on a rein- 
forced plastic pipe line for the oil 
and gas industries will be shifted to 
newly formed Erie Reinforced Plastic 
Pipe Company. Stock in the new cor- 
poration is to be issued to Erie 
Forge shareholders of record of 
December 24, on the basis of one 
new share for each four held. 





*Over the counter issues not rated. 


Flying Tiger ° 

Stock, now at 6, is highly specu- 
lative but has growth aspects. (Pays 
no dividends.) The CAB has finally 
approved the merger of this company 
and Slick Airways, a combination 
which will provide the bulk of domes- 
tic air-cargo service other than that 
carried by the scheduled passenger 
lines. Slick stockholders will ex- 
change their shares for one-half share 
of Flying Tiger common and one 
share of “B” preferred. Both have 
been profiting from maintenance 
work and from the Government’s 





*Not rated. 
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Last available earn- 


Pacific air lift. 
ings report lists Flying Tiger’s net as 
$2.30 per share (year ended June 30, 
1953) and Slick’s as $1.03 a share 
(1952). 


General Baking B 

Now around 10, shares remain 
speculative. Company has declared 
a 15 cent dividend to be paid Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of record January 15, 
thus returning to the former basis of 
15 cents per quarter, after four quar- 
terly payments of 25 cents each dur- 
ing 1953. The lowered dividend re- 
flects increased costs for both labor 
and material. Also, General Baking 
is engaged in a program of plant im- 
provement. 


General Mills A+ 

Stock at 60 and yields 4.6%, and 
is suitable for conservative portfolios. 
(Paid $2.75, 1953; paid $2.50, 1952.) 
For the six months ended November 
30 sales climbed to $251.9 million and 
earnings to $2.18 per share compared 
with $239.6 million and $1.75 per 
share in the like period the year be- 
fore. Since the beginning of the 
fiscal year the company has added a 
food mixer, waffle baker, automatic 
fryer-cooker and automatic coffee 
maker to its home appliance line, and 
has introduced a new surgical sponge. 


Hercules Powder Be 
Stock (now 69) has growth poten- 
tial although yield of 4.3% is com- 
paratively low. (Paid $3 in 1953 
and 1952.) <A $4 million plant will 
be constructed in Burlington, N. J., 
to produce Terylene, a chemical 
used in making the British equivalent 
of Du Pont’s Dacron. Scheduled 
for completion in May 1955, the 
plant will have an annual capacity of 
12 million pounds and, at least until 
1960, will be able to supply all the 
requirements of a manufacturing 
plant in Ontario which is also sched- 
uled for completion in 1955. Her- 
cules has been in the synthetic fiber 
field for many years as a major sup- 
plier of chemical cotton and cellulose 
acetate, a basic material used in pro- 
ducing acetate and viscose rayon. 


Lehman Corporation ? 
- Stock, now at 33, represents one 
of the most successfully managed in- 





“Investment trusts not rated. 
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vestment trusts. 
1953; paid $1.70% in 1952.) As of 
December 31, 1953, which marked 
the end of the first six months of the 
current fiscal year, net asset value 
was $34.38 per share compared with 
$32.80 on June 30 last. For this semi- 
annual period, ordinary income was 
the equivalent of 55 cents per share 
and security profits amounted to 66 
cents per share compared with in- 
come of 54 cents and profits of $1.00 
in the same period of the previous 
fiscal year. During the quarter ended 
December 31 there were two portfolio 
eliminations and the following new 
securities were added: $3.5 million 
A. T. & T. convertible debentures 
due 1965, 20,000 shares Bristol- 
Myers, 25,000 Pepsi-Cola, 20,000 
American Broadcasting- Paramount 
Theatres, 5,000 American Smelting 
& Refining and 3,000 St. Joseph 
Lead. 


(Paid $2.02 én 


Libbey-Owens-Ford s+ 

A good grade issue (now 4@) cur- 
rently yielding 6.2% on an annual 
dividend of $2.40. Company has in- 
troduced Parallel-O-Plate glass, a 
product of recently installed twin- 
grinding equipment, which simul- 
taneously grinds both sides of a wide 
glass strip nearly 900 feet long as it 
comes from the furnaces. The new 
$30 million process achieves plate 
glass of a flatness and parallelism 
previously considered impossible. 
The glass is designed for military re- 
quirements where freedom of distor- 
tion is essential, and it will also pro- 
vide a supply of superior glass for 
domestic mirrors. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott C+ 

Stock, now at 22, is speculative. 
(Paid $2.50 in 1953; paid $2.00 in 
1952.) Shareholders have voted to 
increase the common stock capitaliza- 
tion from one million to three million 
shares, to provide for acquisition of 
Newport Steel. In addition, steps 
were taken to eliminate the 37,000 
common stock purchase warrants 
issued in 1929 in connection with a 
preferred stock issue. The plan 
authorizes the payment of $13.1714 
per right to all holders who exer- 
cise these warrants at the current 
privilege price of $26.35 for 1.837 
shares of stock. The offer is effective 
through February 1 and is conditional 





upon acceptance of 90 per cent: of 
the warrant holders. 


Mentgomery Ward 5+ 

At 56, shares are suitable for 1n- 
come accounts, yielding 6.2% on @ 
probable dividend of $3.50 in 1954. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that 
earnings continued their downward 
slide in 1953 to approximately $6.25 
per share vs. $7.14 a year earlier. 
The percentage of over-all mail order 
business has declined substantially 
because of ultra-conservative man- 
agement policies. While the earnings 
record over the last five years has not 
been impressive, this seems fully dis- 
counted by present market prices. 
Working capital alone is well in ex- 
cess of the market value of the stock, 
with cash alone equal to nearly two- 
thirds of the price of the shares. 
Montgomery Ward has been antici- 
pating for several years a serious 
recession in the economy. 


Standard Oil of California A 
Stock (54) is a good quality issue, 
yielding 5.6% based on $3 annual 
dividend rate. Last year’s figures 
are expected to show a new high in 
sales, reflecting improved prices and 
increased production. Earnings 
have been estimated at $6.40 a share, 
excluding 17 cents non-recurring 
profit from sale of a 43 per cent in- 
terest in Pacific Public Service 
Company. This compares with earn- 
ings of $6.07 a share in 1952. Nearly 
$225 million was spent for capital 
expansion and exploration in 1953, 
and an even larger figure may be 
budgeted for the current year. The 
greatest expense planned is for the 
search for new oil fields and the de- 
velopment of proven areas. 


Yale & Towne B 

A businessman’s investment in the 
cyclical building group; recent price 
37. (Paid $2.50 in 1953.) Manage- 
ment estimates 1953 sales at $105 
million, 18 per cent over the 1952 
volume of $89 million. Materials 
handling equipment accounted for the 
largest portion. The lock and hard- 
ware division operated at a loss dur- 
ing the year, reflecting the removal of 
most of this line from Stamford, 
Conn., to three new plants in the 
South, two of which have been placed 
in operation. 
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Westinghouse Has 
Good Earnings Outlook 


Present $2 annual dividend rate is amply covered, company 
can complete its $296 million expansion program without added 


financing, and could easily increase payments to shareholders 


efore World War II, and even 

during the early stages of the 
conflict, Westinghouse Electric’s divi- 
dend policies were decidedly gener- 
ous. Payments on its common shares 
amounted to around two-thirds of 
available earnings in each of the years 
1939-41 and to about three-fourths 
of earnings in 1937, 1938 and 1942. 
In 1936, some 97 per cent of the profit 
on the common was paid out. But 
disbursements have not equaled half 


of earnings in any of the past seven 
years, 


Impetus for Change 


There have been excellent reasons 
for this change in policy. Postwar 
profits have been inflated by rising 
inventory values (the company has 
not adopted the Lifo method to any 
important extent) and by the inability 
of depreciation charges computed on 
the basis of low original cost to pro- 
vide the necessary funds for replace- 
ment at higher current costs. These 
considerations, in greater or lesser de- 
gree, are common to nearly all busi- 
ness. 

In addition, Westinghouse has em- 
barked on two major expansion pro- 
grams since World War II ended. 
The first, completed in 1948 at a 
cost of $130 million, raised produc- 
tive capacity by 50 per cent, and an 
additional 50 per cent increase (to 
2% times the 1945-46 capability) 
will result from the present program. 
This was initiated in the latter part 
of 1951, has cost some $190 million 
to date, and will ultimately total $296 
million when completed next year. 

About $50 million of the cost of the 
first program was financed out of 
existing funds, the remainder coming 
from sale in 1946 of $30 million of 
bonds and $50 million of preferred 
stock. Additional debt was issued to 
pay for the second program: $125 
million in 1951, a like amount in 
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1952, and the final $50 million last 
March. The latest published balance 
sheet is that dated December 31, 1952, 
and shows $149 million of short term 
Governments (not included in cur- 
rent assets) earmarked for expansion 
—sufficient, with the addition of the 
$50 million derived from additional 
financing a few weeks later, to pay 
the entire cost of the $195 million of 
work which at that time remained 
to be done. 

In addition, the company had $17.5 
million of investments, also excluded 
from current assets, and working 
capital amounted to $553 million, a 
record amount. Cash and marketable 
securities alone exceeded total cur- 
rent liabilities. Based on 1953 divi- 
dend payments of $2 a common share 
and the estimate just made by a com- 
pany offictal that 1953 earnings 
equaled $4.50 a share, another $40 
million has been added to working 
capital since the date of the last bal- 
ance sheet. The total debt of some 
$320 million is very modest in rela- 
tion to the scope of the company’s 





Westinghouse Electric 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 


(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937 $234.6 $1.90 $1.50 42 —21% 
1938 182.5 0.85 0.62%4 31%4—15% 
1939 201.7. 131 0.87% 30%—20% 
1940 269.5 1.79 1.1834 291%4—19 
1941 420.0 1.82» 1.25 26%4—173%4 
1942 549.55 1.36 1.00 203%4—1534 
1943 753.9 1.69 1.00 25 —20% 
1944 868.7 1.97 1.00 314—22% 
1945 730.0 2.06 1.00 3772—29 
1946 378.0 0.65 1.00 3934—21% 
1947 821.3 4.21 1.25 31. —22y% 
1948 970.7 411 1.25 334%4—23% 
1949 945.7 4.95 1.40 33 —20% 
1950 1,019.9 5.36 2.00 36 —29% 
1951 1,240.8 4.03 2.00 421.—345% 
1952 1,454.3 4.23 2.00 4834—35% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952 $1,043.9 $3.02 .... 
1953 1,163.5 3.26 a$2.00 


ee 


a521Y%4—39'% 





a—Full year. 


sales, resources and earnings, and 
thus an increase in dividend payments 
seems to be in order unless it is as- 
sumed that future earnings will not 
justify this move. 

No such assumption is called for. 
Although sales increased to a new 
record of about $1.6 billion last year, 
the management looks for another 
gain in 1954 even if general business 
conditions are somewhat less fa- 
vorable. Unfilled orders now on the 
books amount to around twelve 
months’ capacity output, and the 
sales goal for the current year calls 
for a gain of ten to twelve per cent 
over 1953 business. From a longer 
term standpoint, the company pre- 
dicts average annual gains in sales 
amounting to 614 per cent for heavy 
electrical equipment, 814 per cent for 
industrial products and 7 per cent for 
consumer items. 


Sales Breakdowns 


The two former categories ac- 
counted for some $725 million of 
sales in 1951, $770 million in 1952 
and $960 million last year. Consum- 
er products rose from $325 million 
in 1950 and 1951 to $335 million in 
1952 and $400 million in 1953 but 
defense production, after a gain from 
$190 million in 1951 to $350 million 
in 1952, fell to $240 million last year. 
Utilities, faced with the prospect of 
ever-increasing demand for electric 
power almost regardless of business 
conditions, will continue to be large 
buyers of generators, turbines, switch- 
gear, transformers and related equip- 
ment. 

Competition will increase this year, 
and fast amortization of defense facili- 
ties may be as much as $10 million 
larger than in 1953 before taxes (only 
$5 million after taxes). But the 
company will be free of EPT, which 
cost it around $1 a share, or some $16 
million, last year. Thanks to ad- 
vancing sales, profits in 1953 were 
only slightly below the 1950 record 
despite an increase of around $40 
million in income taxes, and exceeded 
the results for any other year (on a 
per share basis, 1953 failed to equal 
1949 due to an increase in the num- 
ber of shares outstanding). Around 
51, the common stock has merit for 
long term growth and for the prospect 
of larger income over the medium 
term future. 
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Calendar Has Some 
Stock Trend Influence 


Rises and falls in the market don't always follow 


a seasonal pattern. But the record shows that some 


months do favor the "'bulls,"’ others the "bears" 


he seasonal pattern in stock 

prices has long fascinated market 
students, some of whom place consid- 
erable reliance on this touchstone. 
But while seasonal swings are not 
entirely devoid of interest, they have 
little practical significance insofar as 
the average investor is concerned. 

There is, for example, the year-end 
rally which has become something of 
a tradition in the stock market. 
Then there is the historical tendency 
of the industrial average to rise dur- 
ing the summer months. These illus- 
trations of the seasonal factor in its 
simplest form have shown consider- 
able persistence over a long period of 
years, though obviously there is no 
assurance that they will occur in any 
given year. 

Some statisticians have gone fur- 
ther and divided all the months over a 
long period of years into five-day in- 
tervals, and found that the first five- 
day period appeared most propitious 
for an advance in share prices, as 
measured by the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average. Others have compared 
the industrial average on March 15 
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and September 15 of each year, and 
concluded that there is a considerably 
better than even chance that a buyer 
of stocks on the earlier date would 
be able to realize a long-term capital 
gain in September. 

There are, of course, a number of 
flaws in this type of approach. The 
typical investor does not buy the 
“average” but individual stocks, each 
of which is affected by its own set of 





TABLE I 


*Yearly Highs and Lows 
In D-J Industrials 


No. of No. of 


September 
October 

November 
December 
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Noe 


*According to month in which the yearly high 
or low was recorded (1897-1953). 


influences. Furthermore, one can 
never be sure whether past relation- 
ships between price movements and 
the calendar will hold true in the 
iuture. Also, seasonal patterns in 
the industrials do not necessarily 
apply to the rails or utilities. If sea- 
sonal movements were a reliable mar- 
ket indicator, presumably everyone 
would know when to buy and when 
to sell and market analysts would be- 
come as extinct as the dodo bird! 
From an economic standpoint, 
there appears to be some basis for a 
correlation between stock prices and 
the calendar. The growth factor in 
the American economy suggests 
higher prices at the end of the year 
rather than the beginning as does the 
secular (long term) growth of aver- 
age stock prices. Moreover, there is 
a large reinvestment demand for 
securities which stems from year-end 
dividends, proceeds from tax selling, 
and large personal income receipts. 


Market Habits 


Unfortunately for the historically 
minded, the market rarely advances 
on a straight upward course which, 
presumably, would result in the 
highs for the year being posted in 
December and the lows in January. 
Instead, it is more likely to move in a 
zig-zag pattern, retracing its steps 
periodically. Not to be overlooked 
is the market’s habit of discounting 
future economic events in advance. 
Thus, if a preponderance of opinion 
believed that the economy were 
headed into a major recession in, say, 
six months, stock prices should now 
be in the process of readjustment to a 
lower level of business—irrespective 
of the calendar. 

For purposes of this study, two 
methods have been used to depict the 
seasonal fluctuations in security 
prices. The accompanying bar chart 
illustrates the number of years in 
which advances took place in Janu- 
ary, February, March, etc., since the 
Dow-Jones industrial average was 
first compiled. It indicates that the 
industrials rose most frequently in 
December, followed by August, and 
July. The poorest month (Febru- 
ary) shows only 25 advances com- 
pared with 40 in December. But be- 
fore one assumes that December is a 
sure-fire buying period, consider the 

Please turn to page 25 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
..- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


What Happened to Stocks? 


AT THE CLOSE of 1953 
the Dow-Jones 65-stock average was 
down 7.3 per cent from the end of 
1952; the decline in Standard & 
Poor’s combined average was 5.7 per 
cent. Scanning the list however, gives 
a different picture. For one thing, a 
tabulation compiled by the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of H. Hentz & 
Co. shows 701 common stocks de- 
clined, while but 329 advanced and 
17 were unchanged. Only 70 issues 
managed to finish the year up 20 
points or more, but 307 were down 
20 points or more. The leader on the 
up-side was Real Silk Hosiery with 
a gain of 108 per cent; not too close 
behind were New York Shipbuilding 
which rose 87 per cent, Columbia 
Pictures 73 per cent, National Thea- 
tres 72 per cent and Visking 71 per 
cent. Only nine others rose 50 per 
cent or more. 

On the down-side of the market 
Detroit-Michigan Stove with a drop 
of 61 per cent and United Wallpaper, 
off 60 per cent, led the list. Eight 
others recorded declines of 50 per 
cent or more: Boston & Maine and 
White Sewing Machine, 56 per cent 
each, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie 55 per cent, Chicago, St. 
Paul & Pacific and Manati Sugar 51 
per cent each, and Thompson-Star- 
rett, Gleaner Harvester and Celanese, 
each 50 per cent. 


Overloaded Postal Deficits 


As A COUNTERTHRUST 
to Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield’s recommendation that 
Congress increase second-class postal 
rates, the Magazine Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has sent to every Mem- 
ber of Congress, and to other Federal 
officials, copies of a study of postal 
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rate policies and practices. The 215- 
page analysis was prepared by 
Professor Jules Backman, New 
York University economist. Professor 
Backman makes no specific rate rec- 
ommendations, but argues that in 
figuring its so-called deficits, the De- 
partment saddles itself with costs that 
are not properly postal matters. Costs 
of the franking privilege, free mail 
for the blind, subsidies to airmail and 
marine carriers and other items, 
amounting in all to $719.5 million in 
1952, should have been taken care of 
by direct Congressional appropria- 
tions as expenditures for general 
services in the interests of the public 
welfare, an intangible factor which 
the Government must consider when 
pricing its services. Were these non- 
postal costs to be removed from the 
Postoffice budget the deficits, he in- 
sists, would almost disappear. 


John L. Lewis Again 


NEVER ONE TO PASS up 
an opportunity to inject himself into 
a dispute among others, United Mine 
Workers head John L. Lewis comes 
to the support of the old Independent 
Longshoremen’s Association, recently 
ousted from the American Federation 
of Labor for failure to purge itself of 
racketeers. A new union, organized 
by the AFL, is now seeking designa- 
tion as bargaining representative of 
the dock workers. After a conference 
with Lewis, the head of the ousted 
ILA asserted that Lewis is backing 
his group and that if it won out over 
the new AFL union, affiliation with 
Lewis Mine Workers would be con- 
sidered. Funds up to $50,000 are re- 
ported as part of the Lewis’ bene- 
ficence. Despite the implications, it 
is not clear whether the cash caime 
from the mine union’s treasury. It is 
safe to comment, however, that were 


the head of a private business enter- 
prise to appear suddenly in the role 
of a guardian angel advancing funds 
to another concern without sanction 
by his board of directors. or stock- 
holders he would speedily find him- 
self called to account. 


Farm Policy 


Now truar tHE Presi- 
dent has clarified his farm legislation 
program, it may be well to reflect 
that it amounts to little more than 
labeling the bills that will be tossed 
into the legislative hopper. They may 
emerge with title intact, but with 
greatly altered text. Congress likes to 
emphasize that i¢ makes the laws— 
not the Executive. 

‘Unfortunately, farm legislation is 
shaped largely by practical political 
considerations, and the average Con- 
gressman is likely to weigh the Presi- 
dent’s proposals with an ear cocked to 
the wishes of the growers in his par- 
ticular bailiwick, and with a calculat- 
ing eye on the extent to which the 
farm vote in his district is a factor 
in both the primary and the regular 
elections. 

Mr, Eisenhower’s program appears 
to be middle-of-the-road, combining 
the New Deal policy of high support 
prices and of Agriculture Secretary 
Benson’s advocacy of activating the 
1948 and 1949 laws providing for 
flexible price supports at between 75 
and 90 per cent of parity for most 
basic crops. The President also would 
freeze the present CCC surplus 
holdings, limiting usage to school 
programs, domestic stockpiling, emer- 
gency and special foreign-aid situ- 
ations. As of October 31 last, CCC 
owned commodities which had cost 
more than $2.5 billion and held loans 
of more than $2.0 billion against other 
commodities. 
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Slower Pace for Auto Parts 


Lower rate of automobile output expected this year will 


mean smaller equipment sales. But volume still should 


be sufficient for reasonably good earnings results 


he volume of automotive output 

this year is often guessed at but 
can hardly be estimated with any 
accuracy for several months to come. 
Producers and dealers are at odds re- 
garding the total. An _ optimistic 
guess by a leading manufacturer is 
5.5 million cars, but the National 
Automobile Dealers Association be- 
lieves its members will do well if 
they can sell 4.5 million. 

The number produced, however, 
should compare fairly well with the 
volume for any year prior to 1950, 
and it doubtless will exceed the 4.3 
million turned out in 1952. Last 
year, some 6.1 million cars were pro- 
duced plus 1.2 million trucks, making 
it the second biggest year in industry 
history. The average number of cars 
produced annually during the last five 
years, incidentally, is just about 5.5 
million, and 1954 production should 
not fall more than ten per cent below 
this figure. 


Have Good Records 


It is significant, however, that all 
the leading automobile parts makers 
made money in 1952, when output 
was hit by the steel industry strike 
as well as reduced demand following 
two big output years. Nearly all of 
the auto parts makers listed in the 
accompanying tabulation have made 
money in every year since before 
World War II. During 1946, a year 
of readjustment and transition, only 
three out of the group—Clark Equip- 
ment, Electric Storage Battery, and 
Midland Steel—went into the red. 

This is a good record for any such 
group which to a large degree is 
strongly competitive and which has 
had to endure production lapses be- 
cause of strikes in the automobile in- 
dustry, in the steel industry, and in 
its own plants. 

Possibly the most significant trend 
in the industry is its extension of pro- 
duction effort into non-automotive 
lines. Certain automotive products, 
such as bearings, batteries and die- 
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castings, find considerable use in the 
railway, farm equipment and utilities 
fields as well as elsewhere, but the 
auto parts makers also have a very 
large stake in a host of diversified 
enterprises which have been growing 
and which will continue to grow. 
There has been a large number of 
acquisitions of other companies since 
World War II, and the list of mer- 
gers effected during the last two 
years is fairly imposing. Clark 
Equipment, an important producer of 
axles and other parts for trucks, 
buses, and farm implements, ex- 
tended its line of materials handling 
equipment through the purchase of 
Michigan Power Shovel last year. 
Clevite, which had entered the elec- 
tronics field through an acquisition in 
1952, purchased Transistor Products. 
Murray, which makes household ap- 
pliances as well as auto body parts, 
frames and cushion springs, bought a 
maker of vitreous chinaware and 
plumbing fixtures and also acquired 
a maker of standard fasteners for a 
wide range of industries. A. O. 
Smith bought a manufacturer of glass 


coated equipment for the chemical in- 
dustry. Thompson Products, already 
highly diversified, took over a maker 
of high fidelity amplifiers and tape 
recorders. Stewart-Warner acquired 
a manufacturer of automatic heaters 
following the 1952 purchase of a 
British lubricating equipment firm. 
Borg-Warner, in 1952, bought.a pro- 
ducer of mill and industrial saw 
blades, machine knives, hand saws, 
etc., and a maker of reflective type 
thermal insulations. Briggs Manu- 
facturing, on the other hand, has dis- 
appeared from the list through the 
sale of its auto body business to 
Chrysler, its largest customer, and 
now restricts itself to the manufac- 
ture of plumbing ware. Standard 
Steel Spring and Timken-Detroit 
Axle were merged into Rockwell 
Spring & Axle to form a diversified 
producer of parts for cars, trucks, 
farm equipment, heating equipment, 
and defense items such as armor 
plate. 


~ 


Replacement Potential 


Results from this non-automotive 
business are bound to vary, and here 
and there declines will occur as well 
as in original parts for passenger cars 
and trucks. But with an- estimated 
55 million automotive vehicles in use 
this year compared with 53.3 million 
at the end of 1952 and only 37.8 mil- 
lion in 1946, volume of replacement 
parts such as brake linings, batteries, 


A Group of Leading Auto Parts Makers 


-—*Sales—, 

(Millions) 

Company 1952 1953 
Arvin Industries ... $40.9 $55.7 
Borg-Warner 253.7 315.0 
Budd Company .... 201.0 260.7 
Clark Equipment... 99.0 93.6 
Clevite Corp. ....... 31.9 53.7 
Te SO «oc ss al62.4 a203.0 
Eaton Mfg. ....... 132.0 156.3 
Elec. Auto-Lite .... 187.8 221.4 
Elec. Storage Bat... 650.0 b45.0 
Houdaille-Hershey . 45.1 71.1 
Kelsey-Hayes al02.8 a138.3 
Midland Steel b34.6 b38.0 
Motor Products .... c74.3 c101.6 
Motor Wheel 49.1 668 
Murray Corp....... a81.3 a108.9 

Raybestos- 
Manhattan 638.2 b38.3 
Rockwell Spring ... N.A. 294.6 
Smith (A. O.)...... e178.4 e225.6 
Stewart-Warner ... 90.0 98.7 
Thompson Products 189.0 246.1 

Timken Roller 

b94.4 b103.4 


* Nine months except where otherwise indicated. 
c—Years ended June 30. e—Years ended July 31. 


rate. N.A.—Not available. 


Earned Per Share———, Divi- 
-—Annual—, Nine Months dends Recent ; 
1951 1952 1952 1953 1953 Price Yield 


$3.02 $2.48 $1.78 $2.59 $200 26 7.7% 
8.84 9.33 5.54 6.93 5.00 6.7 
3.34 2.42 1.65 1.96 1.00 
5.23 5.46 4.10 3.55 
2.03 1.97 1.38 1.42 
a4.34 a3.73 
S75. $27 
7.47 6.55 
406 2.48 
on ° Se 
a4.30 a3.63 
8.20 7.19 
c8.20 6.11 
3.50 3.07 
a7.39 a3.87 


7.73 5,06 
2.82 2.97 
e7.00 5.02 
3.20 3.30 
6.20 7.51 4.48 5.51 


5.81 438 3.08 3.50 3.00 7.9 


a—Years ended August 31. 
s—Plus stock. 
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spark plugs, piston rings and certain 
body parts should be substantial. 
Sales as a whole should suffice for 
reasonably satisfactory earnings re- 
sults. Some of the best results over 
the long term have been shown by 
Electric Storage Battery, a dividend 
payer since 1900; Timken Roller 
Bearing, since 1922; Eaton Manufac- 
turing, since 1923; Borg-Warner, 
since 1928, Clark Equipment, 1933. 


In most cases, current share prices 
appear largely to discount the pros- 
pect of somewhat lower earnings re- 
sults for the current year. All of the 
members of the auto parts group are 
cyclical issues, varying only in degree, 
and are not of prime investment 
quality. The better grade issues do, 
however, qualify as suitable for inclu- 
sion in a businessman’s diversified 
portfolio. THE END 


Macy’s Making a Comeback? 


Downward trend in earnings has been reversed by 


successful cost cutting policies. Major expansion pro- 


gram is lessening dependency on Herald Square store 


resident Jack I. Straus of R. H. 

Macy had a lot of explaining to do 
to the company’s stockholders right 
after the release of the sales and earn- 
ings figures for the fiscal year ended 
August 2, 1952. Sales of $331.8 mil- 
lion during that year were only $19 
million under the record volume 
established the year before, but earn- 
ings of 97 cents per share were at 
the lowest point in the history of the 
corporation. Since then, however, he 
has continually reported good news. 
Not only did consolidated net earn- 
ings for fiscal 1953 increase 124 per 
cent over the previous year, but the 
improvement has extended into the 
first quarter of the current fiscal 
period. For the three months ended 
last November 1, earnings were 85 
cents per share compared with 83 
cents in the like quarter of the year 
before. 


Basis of Rise 


All this has been accomplished 
although sales during this entire 15- 
month period increased less than one 
per cent. According to Mr. Straus, 
higher earnings primarily resulted 
from organizational changes and 
improvements in both merchandising 
and general operating efficiency. The 
various stores have generally suc- 
ceeded in increasing their gross 
margins, especially by lower mark- 
downs, and in making cost reduction 
programs progressively more effec- 
tive. One important item, no longer 
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a drain on profits, is the sizable non- 
recurring expenses incurred in open- 
ing many of the new branches during 
the past few years. 

Although the recent downward 
trend in earnings has been reversed, 
serious problems have yet to be com- 
pletely solved. Macy now owns six 
major department stores with a total 
of 17 branches. In 1950, the last year 
the company reported a breakdown 
in sales and earnings of the vari- 
ous divisions, Macy’s New York 
accounted for 57 per cent of the $321 





R. H. Macy 


+Earned 

Sales Per £Divi- 

*Year (Millions) Share dends 
1937.. $130.4 $2.75 
1938.. 135.9 2.00 
1939.. 125.2 
1940.. 130.4 
1941.. 135.3 
1942.. 153.5 
$1942.. 67.5 
1943.. 166.8 
1944.. 169.9 
1945.. 197.4 
1946.. 255.7 
1947.. 285.1 
1948.. 315.0 
1949.. 308.1 
1950.. 321.2 
1951.. 350.8 
1952.. 331.8 
1953.. 332.6 


Three months to November 1: 


1952.. $83.5 $0.83 ... 
1953.. 82.9 0.85 $0.4 


+Price Range 
58%4—25 

491% 24% 
43144—25%4 
31 —20% 
293%—17% 
21%4—17% 


3034—195% 
3874—26%4 
52 —31% 
65 —37% 
41344—30% 
39R—30% 
3334—277% 
3434—2834 
38 —30% 
3174—2434 
26 —20% 


PN 
3388 
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NO 
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*Years ended approximately January 31 to 
1942. §Six months ended August 1, 1942; years 
ended approximately July 31 thereafter. {Excluding 
capital gains or losses. {Calendar years. a—Also 
paid vreferred stcck. 


million sales total and about 80 per 
cent of the pre-tax earnings of nearly 
$11 million. In that year, also, the 
Kansas City division showed a loss of 
$1.8 million and Macy’s San Fran- 
cisco, a loss of $79,000. 

The fact that the corporation has 
failed to keep pace with the general 
industry average has been due mainly 
to its dependence on the 34th Street 
store in New York City. This unit 
is the largest of its kind in the world 
—too big, perhaps, to be efficient. In 
addition, many of the large metropoli- 
tan stores are failing to match the 
growth pattern around the country 
not only because of parking diffi- 
culties but because city dwellers, with 
high living expenses, have less avail- 
able for retail expenditures than 
their suburban neighbors. Conse- 
quently, the trend today in depart- 
ment store operations is toward more 
branch outlets in the outlying areas 
where a store is able to offer many 
additional conveniences. 


Guiding Principles 


Macy grew great in the earlier 
years on its twin principle of price 
and volume, exactly the ticket for 
that period. However, in this decade 
of full employment and high incomes, 
price is no longer the primary appeal 
that lures customers. As a result, 
most of the other large metropolitan 
stores have centered their selling 
efforts on such factors as_ style, 
design, convenience in ordering, 
credit accommodations, rather than 
on price. 

Gradually, the Macy organization 
is lessening its dependency on the 
New York store. Since 1946, 13 new 
branch units have either been built 
or acquired and, as recent earnings 
show, they nave been successful in 
increasing their operating efficiency. 
The New York division now plans 
to construct a major branch store at 
Roosevelt Field on Long Island and 
will expand the White Plains store. 
For the Bamberger division in New 
Jersey, two new branches in Prince- 
ton and Plainfield are under con- 
struction, in addition to a shopping 
center in Paramus. For the Cali- 
fornia division, three new stores will 
be located in various shopping cen- 
ters around the San Francisco area. 
The company is continuing to review 

Please turn to page 25 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Recent four-month advance in stock prices has coincided with 


deterioration in trade indexes. But it is unlikely that the 


market could ignore a further extension of the business dip 


Although it has been obvious for a long time 
that the economy could not sustain during 1954 
the high level of activity witnessed at the peak in 
1953, definite statistical evidence of a business slide 
has not been available to any significant extent 
until comparatively recent months. Even today, 
available data on production, distribution and in- 
come show only a leveling-off or slowing-down 
process, not a drastic drop, nor even the promise 
of one. Nevertheless, the day-to-day business news 
has not been of a character calculated to lend sup- 
port to the bullish side. 


However, the market has completely ignored 
the developing business dip; its latest four-month 
rally roughly coincides with the period in which 
economic developments have definitely taken a turn 
for the worse. Assuming, as almost everyone does, 
that there will have to be a further industrial shake- 
out before the groundwork is laid for a new boom, 
this market behavior runs counter to previous ex- 
perience. A modest advance on purely technical 
grounds might have been expected following the 
steep six-week decline from early August (extend- 
ing an apparent major dip dating from the begin- 
ning of the year), but a rally of recent proportions 
could not have been anticipated. 


If stock prices can still be assumed to possess 
their historic function of anticipating rather than 
merely reflecting a change in the business trend, 
we might be justified in concluding that the more 
pessimistic business forecasts are wrong; that the 
correction is already nearing its end. There is sup- 
port for their view in the many elements of strength 
underlying the economy, the comparatively limited 
elements of weakness and the Administration’s de- 
termination to counter any serious recession with 
all the considerable means at its disposal. But it 
seems almost inconceivable that the business dip 
witnessed to date has been anywhere near adequate 
to correct the sizable accumulations of inventories 
and consumer debt (to mention only two factors) 
during the past several years. 
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If even a few more months of declining trade 
indexes are in prospect, it is highly unlikely that 
the market, already weakened technically by the 
advance from mid-September, can ignore this influ- 
ence indefinitely. Congress will be in session for 
some months to come, and it is too much to hope 
that it can carry on its deliberations during an 
election year without administering an occasional 
hot-foot to investment sentiment, even though the 
legislation it finally passes is wholly constructive. 
Finally, there is the strong possibility of recurrent 
shocks in the form of bad news from France, Italy, 
Indo-China and a host of other potential trouble 
spots. 


During the first six months of 1954, the Fed- 
eral Government will be extracting huge sums 
from the economy in contrast to the deficit financ- 
ing (in the amount of $9.1 billion) carried on 
during the second half of 1953. Part of the differ- 
ence is purely statistical, since corporations set 
aside a considerable portion of their current tax 
liability in the form of tax savings notes, but if 
business deteriorated while Government financial 
operations were exercising a sustaining influence 
it can hardly help deteriorating still more when 
this influence is reversed. 


Altogether, there seems little incentive for 
the average investor to pursue aggressive purchas- 
ing policies at current price levels. If quotations 
slip appreciably over the next several months, new 
commitments will again be warranted in carefully 
selected issues which have been unduly depressed 
in price, and in best quality shares with stable 
records, good prospects and dividends amply cov- 
ered by prospective earnings. But the more cyclical 
or otherwise speculative type of stock still involves 
risks which are out of proportion to the possi- 
bilities of gain. Present holdings of better situated 
shares should be retained for the generous income 
they afford, but lower grade situations should 
be sold. 

Written January 14, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 















Public Building Needs 


State and municipal building projects will occupy 
the spotlight in 1954 and onward following a new 
record for heavy construction awards in this cate- 
gory placed in 1953. Voters will be faced with an 
extended schedule of authorizations and bond issues 
at special city elections during the year and parti- 
cularly in November. School district projects, high- 
ways and bridges, sewerage systems, waterworks 
and housing developments may bulk larger this 
year than in 1953 when contracts awarded for state 
and municipal work rose to $5.1 billion, 22 per 
cent over 1952 volume (Engineering-News Record 
figures). Federal awards, on the other hand, 
dropped to only $1.4 billion last year, the smallest 
annual total since 1949. City improvements re- 
cently outlined include a five-year program totaling 
$180.7 million for streets, highways and sewers 
in Chicago, a $287 million program recommended 
for Louisville, Ky., a $360 million land redevelop- 
ment project in Philadelphia (largest of the kind 
on record), and a 10-year $306 million construc- 
tion plan for Washington, D. C., although this 
last has yet to receive the blessing of Congress. 


Department Store Sales 

Department store sales throughout the nation 
failed to reach expectations for the Christmas 
holiday trade, rising only one per cent for Decem- 
ber over the same 1952 month. This left the gain 
for the year at two per cent over 1952, or approxi- 
mately the same as shown on December 1. During 
the first three weeks of the month, unseasonably 
warm weather retarded sales, and although there 
was a large gain for Christmas week, over-all 
volume showed only minor improvement. The 
weather is continuing to influence comparative re- 
sults with New York and Philadelphia stores report- 
ing sizable gains for the first week of January, 
while rain, sleet and snow ruled during the same 
1953 period. Retail sales as a whole made a better 
showing than department stores alone during 1953, 
rising four per cent to a record $171 billion. But 
unlike the department stores, which do a heavy 
volume in soft goods, retail sales declined two per 
cent in December compared with a year earlier, 
the decrease attributable to sizable drops in volume 
of hard goods sold. 


Mutual Funds Growing 


Assets of 110 open-end or mutual funds belong- 
ing to the National Association of Investment Com- 
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panies were approximately $4 billion at the end 
of 1953. The 32 closed-end trusts (those not of- 
fering new shares to the public) which report to 
the Association had assets of close to $1 billion. 
Sales of new shares to investors by the mutuals 
amounted to about $700 million last year, below 
the $783 million peak sales figure of 1952, but 
higher than in any other year. Redemptions in 
1953 are estimated at less than $250 million -and 
tended to dry up as the market declined. Even 
at the low point of the 1953 market, redemptions 
were running at an annual rate of only five per 
cent of total assets. During recent years, 16 states 
—by statute or court decision—have authorized 
those acting in a fiduciary capacity to purchase 
investment company securities; and several states 
have amended their laws to permit limited pur- 
chases by insurance companies, savings banks, and 
trustees of public funds. 


Freight Car Orders Sag 


The freight car building companies entered 1954 
with the smallest new order backlog since May 
1950. Only 16,567 cars were on order from the 
private builders as of January 1 while the railroad 
shops had a backlog of 13,383. The 29,950 total 
is the lowest since March 1950. Orders for only 
2,159 cars were placed by the railroads in Decem- 
ber while deliveries totaled 4,456 compared with 
6,137 in the preceding month and 7,845 in Decem- 
ber 1952. With railway earnings declining, no 
immediate upturn is expected although a change 
for the better should occur sometime this year. 


Oil Demand Outlook 


Oil industry officials look for an increase in 
domestic petroleum demand in 1954 for the twelfth 
successive year, though they concede that the rise 
may be limited to about three per cent. In 1953, 
petroleum demand climbed five per cent over the 
preceding year and domestic production attained a 
new high of 2.4 billion barrels. Perhaps the most 
significant industry problem at the moment is the 
potential oversupply of crude oil. Pointing out 
that the industry now has reserve producing capa- 
city of about one million barrels of crude daily, 
plus resérve refining capacity of a similar amount, 
President A. W. Peake of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) states: “The industry must be content 
to hold this capacity in reserve and operate its 
refining facilities at rates which will avoid the un- 
economical build-up of inventories.” 
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New Proxy Rules 


As the annual meeting season approaches, cor- 
porate management, and stockholders anxious to 
“have it out” with management on one score or 
another, are studying new proxy rules issued by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. The rules 
favor, but do not entirely satisfy management, 
and curb publicity-seeking stockholders. The SEC 
denied the plea of many corporation officials that 
they be permitted to omit, from proxy material, 
the name and address of stockholders submitting 
proposals, but eased the rule which has required 
repetition, year after year, of proposals turned 
down but resubmitted. This year only resubmitted 
proposals which previously received at least three 
cent of all votes cast may be included. Questions 
to be included must be submitted 60 days prior 
to the annual or other meeting, instead of 30 days 
as previously. 


German Bonds Traded 


For the first time since 1941 German Govern- 
ment bonds payable in United States dollars were 
publicly traded on January 12, following SEC 
authorization. Sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
the opening day topped $1.0 million. About $300 
million of bonds are outstanding but only those 
carrying a German Bond Validation Board certi- 
ficate and approved by the SEC may be traded 
here—about $12 million, so far, representing six 
issues deriving from the Dawes and Young Loans 
of 1924 and 1930. Principal interest at the outset 
was manifested in the Dawes Loan 7s due 1949 
(extended to 1969 at 514 per cent) which opened 
at 8214, and the Young Loan 514s of 1965 (ex- 
tended to 1980 at 5 per cent) which opened at 
784%. Contrary to general expectations, removal 
of the ban failed to loose a flood of liquidation; 
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on the contrary bidding was lively and first day 
prices rose as much as three points above prices 
ruling in the Swiss market. 


Cocoa Up 


Rising cocoa prices have been a highlight of the 
commodity market recently, with spot cocoa now 
quoted at 54 cents a pound, well above its post- 
Korea scare-buying peak. World production in 
the 1953-54 crop year is estimated at 1.55 billion 
pounds or seven per cent below 1952-53 output, 
with African supplies accounting for just about 
one billion pounds (65 per cent) of the latest year’s 
total. While production in Africa has been hit by 
adverse weather and a virus disease of the cocoa 
tree, consumption in both the United States and 
Europe has climbed. An income tax reduction has 
whetted the chocolate appetite of West Germany 
and the ending of candy rationing had a similar 
effect in Britain. Until supply and demand are 
in better balance, the candy makers will be squeezed 
since cocoa probably accounts for over one-third 
of the retail price of a chocolate bar. 


Corporate Briefs 

Columbia Broadcasting System’s Columbia Rec- 
ords subsidiary plans a $1 million modernization 
program, including construction of a new record- 
making factory in Terre Haute, Ind. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) is offering to buy about 
125,000 outstanding shares of Creole Petroleum 
common stock at $90 a share, from stockholders 
of record December 30, 1953, only. 

Canada Dry’s management estimates that the 
end of EPT will increase the company’s earnings 
by about 40 cents a share. 

National Biscuit purchased Ross Miller Biscuit 
Company Ltd., pet food manufacturer. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 214s, 1972-67 97 2.71% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.14 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 3.65 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961 3.47 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 9 3.55 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.38 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 3.14 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975 3.14 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 321 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%4s, 1969 4.23 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 3.09 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974 : 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.74% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.50 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 4.72 Not 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


. Yield on 
Page oy Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Chemical J *100 37 2.7% 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... 3 *160 36 45 
General Foods 3 265 60 44 
Int’] Business Machines i *4.00 247 1.6 
Standard Oil of California ‘ 300 54 5.6 
Union Carbide & Carbon : 2) da. 3s 
United Air Lines ‘ 150 22 68 
United Biscuit ’ 200  O. &3 
Westinghouse Electric ’ 2.00. 51 3.9 


* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 

—— Recent 1953 

195 1953 Price Div’ds 
American Tel. & Tel . $9.00 157 
Borden Company J 2.80 61 
Consolidated Edison : 2.30 42 
Household Finance ; *240 49 
Kress (S. H.) x 3.00 50 
Louisville & Nashville . 5.00 61 
MacAndrews & Forbes ‘ 3.00 42 
May Department Stores d 1.80 28 
Pacific Gas & Electric i 2.05 40 
Pacific Lighting : 1.62% 34 
Pailin Mortis £00. 2. ccesiisdss d 3.00 41 
Safeway Stores . 2.40 39 
Socony-Vacuum : ¥ 36 
Southern California Edison y 38 
Sterling Drug J : 37 
Texas Company J ’ 58 
Union Pacific R.R. d ; 108 
United Fruit : ; 46 
Walgreen Company F : 25 
West Penn Electric ‘ > 37 


* Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
———— Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


Allied Stores J / 39 
Bethlehem Steel j . 51 
Cluett, Peabody é : 34 
Columbia Gas System A 0: 13 
Container Corporation ‘ ‘ 45 
Flintkote Company ; . 27 
General Motors J . 60 
Glidden Company ‘ 31 
Kennecott Copper d ’ 66 
Mathieson Chemical / i 40 
Mid-Continent Petroleum . . 67 
Simmons Company 

Sperry Corporation 

Tide Water Associated Oil 

U. S. Steel 

















Washington Newsletter 











WASHINGTON, D. C.—Soft drink 
makers say that they risk almost a 
nickel on the bottle they release 
against a two-cent deposit. But 24 
out of 25 are returned year after year 
so that the industry stays prosperous. 
Unfortunately, the grocers rebel 
against storing empty bottles and, 
with Cantrell & Cochrane pioneering, 
have started to sell canned soda-pop, 
ginger ale and other flavors. Con- 
tinental Can, American Can and Pa- 
cific Can so far have been the chief 
beneficiaries. 

Curiously, people have been willing 
to pay premiums in order to get cans 
they needn’t return, even though no- 
body actually can force them to take 
back the deposit bottles. This per- 
haps provides an answer for the bot- 
ting and glass companies, Owens- 
Illinois for instance. By using thin- 
ner and cheaper glass, it’s easy 
enough to put out bottles in which the 
investment is small and which are as 
easy to throw away as cans. More- 
over, conversion from expensive to 
cheap bottling involves little capital in- 
vestment but converting to cans does. 

If the switch to canned soft drinks 
proves popular, major food canners 
are expected to enter the field. True, 
they’ve built up no brands, but several 
consider that company names will 
prove as powerful in enticing drink- 
ers as in winning over retail outlets. 
Several slot machine companies are 
experimenting with venders which 
provide cans instead of bottles. One 
hitch is to offer a can-opener that 
can’t be stolen. 

As you might expect, most of the 
companies are waiting to see what 
Coca-Cola will do, just as that com- 
pany, no doubt, is waiting to see what 
its customers do. If Coca-Cola de- 
cides to keep its old line, smaller 
bottlers will probably copy. Other- 
wise, they'll call in somebody or 
other to provide cans. 
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Soft drink industry watches public reaction to canned bever- 


ages—Depreciation rule change ranks high among favored tax 


proposals—Expect only slight dip in freight car loadings 


There were several proposals in 
the President’s address that Congress 
will accept. For instance, Mr. Eisen- 
hower advised the legislators to re- 
vise the tax laws so as to remove in- 
equities, which in effect mostly means 
to create new exemptions and deduc- 
tions. For the past year, the Ways 
and Means Committee has been going 
over the ground and would have re- 
ported one of several bills anyway. 

One of the most important revi- 
sions will be to change the rules on 
taking depreciation. Companies have 
long complained that present straight 
line depreciation measures nothing ; 
that physical depreciation is greatest 
in the first year and gradually tapers 
off. One proposal, which: has elicited 
considerable sympathy is to let com- 
panies depreciate what they like, with 
some restrictions with respect to the 
first year or two. 

On the equipment bought since the 
war, it’s been argued, there’s already 
been an enormous depreciation which 
companies have not been allowed to 
take on their income forms, the Ko- 
rean acceleration nothwithstanding. 
There are suggestions that they be 
allowed some of this at once. 


Change of the law to allow direct 
investment of Social Security funds 
during depression periods is being 
talked about and a bill may be intro- 
duced. Some part of the fund, it’s 
suggested, could be invested in the 
same manner as insurance or trust 
funds—in corporate bonds, certain 
stocks and perhaps real estate. May- 
be some of the money could be used, 
say, for slum clearance. 


With all the talk of a depression, 
the shippers advisory boards which 
report to the American Railroad: As- 
sociation look for a first quarter drop 
in car loadings of only 1.4 per cent. 
The forecasts are made in order to 










steer the roads on how many freight 
cars and how much other equipment 
they'll need. 

On some products, the boards look 
for pretty big increases, especially in 
the food lines. There should be an in- 
crease in shipments of frozen foods 
of almost 15 per cent; canned and 
other packaged foods also will in- 
crease a little. There will be sub- 
stantial increases over last year in 
citrus fruits, reflecting greater crops. 

The great decrease since last year 
is in auto shipments, which are ex- 
pected to drop more than 16 per cent. 
With the drop in shipments, there will 
be a decline for steel and iron of more 
than six per cent. Evidently, the 
boards foresee a mild decline in con- 
struction: sand, lumber and other 
building materials all are expected to 
decline a little. 


At a recent Senate hearing, 
Capitol Transit hinted that if it didn’t 
get higher fares it would consider 
liquidating. When the Wolfson in- 
terests first bought the shares far 
below book value, many people sup- 
posed that liquidation was immedi- 
ately in prospect. However, the char- 
ter can’t be turned in: it contains a 
clause that allows the Government to 
get a court writ. 

The company has free cash, as 
shown in the balance sheet, of $3.4 
million. The depreciated value of its 
property is $24 million. Bonded debt 
totals $4.5 million, leaving $22.9 mil- 
lion for the 960,000 outstanding 
shares. The per share amount of 
more than $20 compares with around 
$17 originally paid by the Wolfsons, 
who, unlike most stockholders, would 
thus be subject to a capital gains 
tax. —Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Financial . . . 

In 1946 the American Institute of 
Accountants spelled out a long-range 
program for the analysis of corpora- 
tion annual reports, a major objective 
being a compilation of data on current 
accounting practices; annual end- 
product is publication of Accounting 
Trends and Techniques, the seventh 
(1953) edition of which is now avail- 
able—prepared under guidance of 
Carmen G. Blough, AIA research 
director, the latest cumulative survey 
of 600 annual reports (303 pages, 
$10) covers fiscal years ended May 1, 
1952, to April 30, 1953. . . . Twenti- 
eth Century Press, Inc., offers with 
its compliments a 77-page book, 
Regulation S-X, reprinting the rules 
governing the form and content of 
financial statements as prescribed by 
Federal legislation bearing that title 
—Regulation S-X, briefly stated, 
deals with registration statements, 
supplemental reports and annual re- 
-ports called for under the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 and the 
Investment Company Act of 1940.... 
Some time between now and March 
15, the reading of a new book called 
the Fist National Tax and Budget 
Guide might be profitable—a guide 
for the taxpayer who prepares his 
own income tax return, the 143-page 
book was written by Sidney Mar- 
golius and is published by William 
Morrow & Company ($2.95). 


Chemicals .. . 

A new coating to be sold through 
retail paint stores under the trade- 
name Crill-Liquid Plastic Glass pro- 
duces a high gloss, crystal clear finish 
resistant to outdoor exposure—ap- 
plied by brush or spray, Crill dries 
in about half an hour, according to 
Surface Engineering Company... . 
A quick-setting glue which bonds 
wood, cloth, leather, paper and other 
porous materials in any combination 
is now being marketed by U.S. Ply- 
wood Corporation after nine years of 
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research—packaged in tubes and jars, 
the new product is called Weldwood 
Presto-Set.... / A post card to East- 
man Kodak Company’s Organic 
Chemicals Division will bring a 16- 
page booklet, unique in that it makes 
good reading in spite of the complex- 
ity of its subject, modern organic 
chemistry —titled Tales from the 
Alembic, it highlights some of the 
more than 3,500 organic chemicals 
produced by Eastman. . . . Another 
new booklet, this one worth writing 
for if you are interested in agri- 
cultural chemicals, is E. I. du Pont’s 
Farm Chemicals — 32-pages, _ illus- 
trated. American - LaFrance - 
Foamite Corporation introduces a 
simple, fast-acting valve as a high- 
light of a new line of carbon dioxide 
fire extinguishers—five models are 
available with weight capacities from 
2% to 20 pounds. 


Transportation ... 

In a dramatic demonstration of the 
durability of its new Nygen passen- 
ger vehicle tire, General Tire & Rub- 
ber Company had two moving bull- 
dozers come to grips with it (see 
photo); although the metal rim 
flange buckled, the new tire passed the 
test with flying colors by retaining 
normal air pressure—Nygen, a cord 
converted from nylon fabric, was de- 
veloped as a part of the company’s 
continuing program to engineer tires 
capable of standing up under the high 


Nygen tire undergoes torture test 


speeds permitted on the nation’s turn- 
pike systems. ... The Kaiser Darrin 
161 Fiberglas sports car which 
Willys Motors, Inc., is now produc- 
ing is 15 feet long and only 36 inches 
high; its plastic body weighs all of 
300 pounds and was styled by How- 
ard A, Darrin—sliding doors, a three- 
position folding top and an overdrive 
transmission with six speeds forward 
are among the features of the two- 
passenger sportscar. .. . A 21-pas- 
senger Jet Coach is being introduced 
by Southwest Marmon-Herrington 
Coaches, Inc., to fill demand for a 
low-price bus ($5,000 class) with the 
styling and facilities of large coaches 
—built following a survey of the re- 
quirements of the smaller operators of ff 
buses, the Jet is said to offer. fuel 

and maintenance economies. 


Business .. . 

A purchasing association designed 
to give small and medium-size retail- 
ers some of the advantages enjoyed 
by their larger competitors is being i 
organized nationally by Raymond 
Mirrer Associates under the name 
Dealer’s Exclusive Buying Associa-§j 
tion—DEBA memberships will be 
limited to non-competitors in a par- 
ticular neighborhood, and will pro- 
vide nationally-known brands as welll 
as exclusive items at maximum dis- 
counts; a national advertising pro-f 
gram will be used to introduce DEBA 
stores to the public. . . . Auditing its 
own status with respect to the number 
of persons attracted to accounting 
each year, the American Institute offf. 
Accountants comes up with the bleakf 
fact that a serious shortage of certi- 
fied public accountants faces business 
in the years ahead—to prevent this 
from becoming an actuality, the group 
recently opened a long-range recruit- 
ment program highlighted by a mo- 
tion picture, Accounting: The Lan-§ 
guage of Business, aiming to attract 
qualified young people into the pro- 
fession ; the film, incidentally, was co-[f, 
sponsored with the New York State 
Society of CPAs. .. Come March 22- 
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31, and homemakers will hear over 
and over something they may at 
times have thought to themselves: 
‘Today’s Carpets Do So Much for 
Your Home’”—this phrase is to be 
the theme of the carpet industry’s 
sixth annual nationwide promotion, 
the Spring Carpet Bazaar. 
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Television .. . 

While the use of closed circuit tele- 
vision by national concerns for simul- 
taneous sales meetings in several cities 
is nothing new, Sheraton Corporation 
of America becomes the first hotel 
chain to offer “a network” connecting 
its hotels (and others if desired) in 
the United States and Canada— 
Sheraton will handle broadcast pro- 
luction details as well as arrange- 
ments for reception at the hotels... . 
Westinghouse, now producing color 
a, elevision receivers in “limited quanti- 
1 themes, reports that the first set it will 
chester the public will be a 12%,-inch, 
> re-ll-door console model—in general 
rs offPPearance and size, this set will re- 

fuelqemble a 24-inch black-and-white con- 

sole receiver... . Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, in a preview of the TV 

fet of tomorrow, recently demon- 
trated a receiver that shows two pro- 
brams on one screen at the same time 
by wearing polarized glasses and 
arphones, viewers may enjoy the 
program of their choice rather than 
the super-imposed images visible to 
the naked eye (incidentally, the Du 
Mont Duoscope, as the set is called, 
nay also be tuned in to receive only 
ne program at a time)... . Greater 
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La kecuracy and speed in the taking of 
tig. blood counts is envisioned as the re- 


sult of the application of television to 
he problem by Radio Corporation of 
\merica working in conjunction with 
he Sloan-Kettering Institute—to 
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mber ; 
nting’X© @ count, a small TV camera is 
te ofgccused through a microscope eye- 


biece while an electronic counter, mo- 
ivated by a pulse sent out by the 
lood sample, tabulates the total num- 
er of red cells. 
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cruit- Udds & Ends eee 

:aH0- American Can Company announces 
Lan 1S now equipped to mass-pro- 
luce pressure containers in the six- 










ttract " A 
| vod 12-ounce size—until now pres- 
es. ure containers were handled by 


State imerican Can only on a custom-made 
h 22-45 for specific customers. .. . New 
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style note in rubber bands comes from 
B. F. Goodrich Company, which is 
manufacturing them with a round 
shape instead of the common rectan- 
gular form—users claim the new 
shape makes the bands easier to 
handle. . . . Multi-color metallic yarn, 
an innovation in the textile industry, 


is being introduced by the Lurex - 


Division of Dobeckmun Company, 
and will be available in quantity by 
June to mills producing wearing ap- 
parel, drapery and upholstery fabrics 
and the like—the new yarn repre- 
sents a refinement of solid color 


Lurex yarn, and likewise is non-tar- 
nishing, washable and dry cleanable. 
... The age-old art of hand-dipping 
candles has been revived for the 
making of a line of slow-burning, 
scented candles for decorative pur- 
poses—available plain or decorated, 
and in white or colors, from Anne 
Carole Creations. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Research—Key to. 


Future Profits 


Expenditures for industrial reseach have been expanded 
rapidly in recent years, holding promise of earnings growth 


in the period ahead. Need is for more personnel in field 


n this technological age, research 
I to find new products and more 
economical production methods have 
been the backbone of our dynamically 
expanding economy. Today, investors 
pay premium prices for stocks in com- 
panies engaged in extensive industrial 
research. They realize that the re- 
sults of these programs will be among 
the most important factors contribut- 
ing to an organization’s growth and 
increased earning power. 

To find out industry’s research 
potential, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics last October completed a 
survey covering nearly 2,000 manu- 
facturers doing roughly 85 per cent 
of the nation’s total research activities. 
Its findings are of prime importance 
to investors interested in growth com- 
panies. 

In 1952, according to the survey, 
a record $334 billion was spent by 
the Government, by industry, and by 
our universities. This expenditure 
represented a 31 per cent increase 
m just two years and a 317 per cent 
increase since 1941. Industry alone 
spent $1.4 billion in 1950, a 180 
per cent increase since 1941, plus do- 
ing Government work amounting to 
another $1.1 billion: The Govern- 
ment’s total 1952 allocation for re- 
search was $2.24 billion. 


Only 91,585 Strong 


The responsibility of accomplishing 
this extensive research program rested 
in the hands of only 91,585 research 
engineers and scientists, not nearly 
enough for industry’s needs. Not only 
are these specialists scarce, but they 
often must concentrate on just one 
problem for many years. Nylon, for 
instance, which finally appeared in 
1938, was developed only after ten 
years of continuous experimenting. 
Prior to the war, most of the re- 
search talent worked for industry on 
industrial problems. The needs of the 
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Shell Oil 


Research Cost and Personnel 


*Cost as 
Percentage 


of Sales Scientists 


91,585 


20,235 


All Industries 


Aircraft 
Chemical and Allied 
Products 
Chemical 
Drugs 
Food 
Machinery 
(Non-electrical) 
Machinery 
(Electrical) 
Metal (Primary) ... 
Metal (Fabricated).. 
Motor Vehicle 
Petroleum Refining.. 
Rubber Products ... 
Textile 


13,201 
7,591 
3,047 
1,358 


5,418 


17,274 
1,719 
2,491 
1,445 
4.953 
1771 

734 


“For year 1951, latest available. 


TAs of Janu- 
ary 1952. 





Department of Defense and_ the 
Atomic Energy Commission, how- 
ever, now require half of this avail- 
able pool of specialists to work on 
federally sponsored projects. 

While government research in air- 
craft development and atomic energy 
will eventually benefit our civilian 
economy enormously, many govern- 
mental projects have virtually no 
commercial value. Until such time 
as there are enough of these special- 
ists to go around, a steady flow of 


new civilian products will not come 
from those industries engaged pri- 
marily in work for the Government. 
In 1951 the aircraft industry em- 
ployed 20,000 scientists and research 
engineers, but only 8 per cent of these 
people worked on non-government 
projects. The electrical machinery 
group employed 17,000 of which only 
40 per cent were engaged on non- 
government work. The chemical and 
allied products industry was next, 
employing 13,000; here, however, 95 
per cent of the total was concentrated 
on industrial research problems. This 
is One reason why most of the new 
discoveries today are coming from 
that field. The petroleum industry had 
5,000 specialists then, and again 96 
per cent were doing non-government 
work. These four industries alone 
accounted for nearly 60 per cent of 
all the available research personnel. 


Expenditure Breakdown 


For the same period, the total cost 
of research amounted to $3.36 billion. 
The electric equipment group spent 
$433 million, the largest amount spent 
by any one industry, with the Gov- 
ernment paying an average of 57 per 
cent of the total expenditures. The 
aircraft industry came next, spending 
$410 million, with the Government 
underwriting a huge 85 per cent of 
the entire cost. The automobile in- 
dustry spent over $210 million, of 
which the Government contributed 9 
per cent. In the chemical and allied 
products group a total of $217 million 
was spent but the Government con- 
tributed only 7 per cent. Of the $94 
million used in the petroleum in- 
dustry, Government work amounted 
to a bare 3 per cent of the total. 

Recently, Dr. Gabriel Hauge, eco- 
nomic assistant to President Eisen- 
hower, predicted total research ex- 
penditures would reach $4 billion this 
year. In addition, nearly all the com- 
panies reporting to the National 
Industrial Conference Board have 
indicated an over-all increase in re- 
search appropriations for this year. 

Lammot du Pont once said: “It’s 
more important to carry on research 
than it is to pay dividends.” For only 
through the ability to make newer 
and better products can a company 
offer assurance of continued profits 
and earnings. A spokesman for 
du Pont said in 1950 that in ten years 
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0 per cent of the company’s sales 






















ri- Byould come from entirely new prod- 
nt. fiicts or from those then in their com- 
m- mercial infancy. This company spent 
rch fnany long years and large sums of 
ese Mmoney developing dyestuffs, nylon, 
ent PDacron, the synthesis of ammonia and 
ery Mmany other products. Its research 
nly [Risto production methods, for instance, 
on- [increased the production of combs 
nd from 350 per day to over 10,000, re- 
xt, FRulting in a price reduction from 50 
95 fents apiece to ten cents. 
on 4 Common Story 
lew @ The story of du Pont’s research 
‘om [rogram is being duplicated in many 
had Mther industries. We have seen the 
96 Huits of these programs in the de- 
ent #elopment of new medicines, plastics, 
one #etrochemicals, electronics, new met- 
- of fs, and an infinite number of other 
1. products, 

The research efforts differ widely 

mong the various industries but they 
cost Mier significant clues as to future 
ion. @rowth trends. The companies spend- 
vent Hg the highest portion of sales for 
ent Mroduct development usually are 
rOv- #nong those with the best promise for 
per @e future. In these corporations, 
The @enerally, the investor can find his 
ling Gost rewarding opportunities pro- 
nent #ided the prices paid for the stocks 
t of #0 not already represent too large a 


in- §emium on future growth. 
, of 
ed 9 ” 
llied 
llion 
con- 
$94 
in- 
nted 


Unemployment Gain 













oncluded from page 3 


gure will equal or even exceed 214 


eco- Million. Even that number, however, 
isen- ould be less than four per cent of 
ex- fie labor force, a proportion substan- 


this Bally exceeded during February of 
com- fe prosperous year 1948 and almost 
ional @Xactly on a par with February 1951. 
have # would be well below the 5.35 per 


1 re- Ht for February 1949 or the 7.6 
ear. @r cent reported for the same month 
“Tt’s Bi 1950. 

iarch lise Significant? 

only 

ewer § Thus, a moderate rise in unemploy- 
pany ent from the December level will 
rofits Hssess practically no significance 


for Mhatever as an indicator of future 
years 
YRLD 


tonomic troubles. 
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Only if the job- 





less total substantially exceeds pres- 
ent expectations, or the rise persists 
beyond February, will it become a 
meaningful symptom of business let- 
down. And even if one (or both) of 
these conditions should be witnessed, 
the rise in unemployment will not 
be an isolated phenomenon; it will 
merely be one symptom of a condi- 
tion which, in this case, will be amply 
demonstrated by other economic in- 
dicators such as the level of indus- 
trial production. 

When employment drops, average 
weekly hours of manufacturing pro- 
duction workers usually do the same. 
This has already occurred, though 
not to any great extent. The latest 
month for which data are available 
is December, when working hours 
amounted to 40 per week against 41.7 
« year earlier. Not only was the de- 
cline small, but the December level 
actually represented a microscopic 
gain from the November (and Sep- 
tember) level of 39.9 hours. Never- 
theless, the decline in the amount ‘of 
overtime payments resulting from the 
dip in working hours during recent 
months has been substantial, and 
hence there has been some impair- 
ment of weekly earnings. They 
equaled only $71.78 last month, 
against $72.14 a year earlier, despite 
a gain in gross average hourly earn- 
ings to $1.79 from $1.73. 


Wage Losses Offset 


Thanks to the wide availability of 
unemployment insurance, the rela- 
tively small proportions of unemploy- 
ment (so far) and the still-high level 
of employment, there has been only 
a minor drop in the disposable income 
of wage earners, and most other forms 
of income remain at near-record 
levels. It remains to be seen what 
effect will be exerted on consumer 
expenditures by the complex of fac- 
tors affecting them, which include not 
only the levels of employment and of 
wage income, but also personal sav- 
ings, consumer credit and the im- 
ponderable but crucial matter of con- 
sumer psychology. In any case, some 
drop in all economic indicators would 
be far from surprising, and would by 
no means represent a change from 
prosperity to depression, in view of 
the extent and the artificial nature 
of the war-induced business boom of 
the past several years. 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held January 6, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able February 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record’ Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 78, 20¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1954. 





Dats Parker 


January 7, 1954 Secretary 




















Include These 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


FEATURE NUMBERS 
IN YOUR 1954 
FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Number: Closing Date 
ANNUAL CHEMICAL 

Dated, April 7......... March 29 
42nd UTILITY 

Dated, June 9............ June 1 
ANNUAL REPORT SURVEY. 

Dated, June 30......... June 21 
OIL PROGRESS WEEK 

on A ED eer Oct. 5 
ANNUAL REPORT AWARDS 

Dated, Get. 27. ..cscecs. Oct. 18 
RAILROAD & EQUIPMENT 

Dated, Nov. 24.......... Nov. 16 
ELECTRONICS (Radio-TV) 

Dated; Dees Osc cccccus Nov. 30 


Circular and Rate Card on Request 


Write FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6 











REAL ESTATE—FLORIDA 








Fine Indian River and beach properties and 
building sites in Cocoa-Rockledge area, midway 
of Florida’s east coast. Equitable climate, good 
fishing, churches, golf, quiet residential com- 
munities, Florida at its charming best. 

Please Write for Pictures 


ANN WALKER AGENCY 
413 Delannoy, Cocoa, Florida 
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Street News 





Bay State savings banks add N. Y. bank stocks to port- 
folios—Business loan payoff due partially to EPT end 


M™ items of news about the 

commercial banks develop out- 
side the annual meetings of stock- 
holders, the open season for which is 
now here again. There is, for in- 
stance, the disclosure that within the 
past year, and especially in recent 
months, an undreamt of volume of 
New York bank stock has been taken 
into the investment portfolios of 
Massachusetts savings banks, Author- 
ity to buy bank stocks meeting certain 
minimum requirements was granted 
to savings banks in the Bay State 
several years ago but the manage- 
ments were slow to exercise that 
right. 

Possibly the improvement in bank 
earning power in the past year or two 
has had something to do with quick- 
ening the interest in the stocks. But 
in any event, shares of the qualifying 
institutions in New York have been 
flowing rapidly into Massachusetts 
investment accounts. 


It has been learned on the best 
of authority, for instance, that close 
to 400,000 shares of Guaranty Trust 
Company stock was owned by Massa- 
chusetts savings banks on the record 
date for the annual meeting held last 
week. Not enough comparative sta- 
tistics are available to tell whether 
that is typical for the New York bank 
stocks. But the best information is 
that several other leading institutions 
have had a share in this investment 
popularity. 

Bankers cite this trend to explain 
why the gradual increase in numbers 
of stockholders has been arrested. 
Several banks are losing stockhold- 
ers, numerically, but it is not a mat- 
ter of concern to the managements. 
The Massachusetts banks have been 
gathering in large numbers of small 
holdings. Hence the shrinkage in 
stockholder lists. Most of the bank 
managements would not have it 
otherwise. They would prefer to 
have their stock in firm hands. 
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Most of the enlightened banking 
legislation, at least in so far as in- 
vestment restrictions are concerned, 
has originated in Massachusetts. 
Other states have followed along in 
due time. New York followed that 
lead in allowing savings bank invest- 
ment in selected common stocks, but 
it ruled out bank stocks. Many com- 
mercial bankers feel that no such line 
should have been drawn. 


One per cent of negligence in the 
exercise of valuable subscription 
rights seems to be the irreducible 
minimum. That was the margin by 
which stockholders of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
failed to take their share of that 
record-breaking offering of more 
than $600 million in convertible de- 
bentures. The rights expired more 
than five weeks ago but it was only 
last week that the management sold 
the unsubscribed balance of $6.1 mil- 
lion. Dealers stepped up with alacrity 
and paid $1.2 million above what the 
company had asked the neglecting 
stockholders to pay. The one per cent 


neglecting experience, however, is the 
best that A. T. & T. has ever had on 
a stock or convertible debenture of- 
fering. 


To some extent the $231 million 
payoff-of business loans at the New 
York banks in the first week of the 
new year was traceable to expiration 
of the tax on “excess profits’”—a tax 
which gave corporations an incentive 
to overborrow. Largely, the reduced 
demand for credit was for strictly 
business reasons. Coincident with the 
bank report for that first week was 
the fifth reduction in four months in 
commercial paper rates; also the 
fourth reduction in three months in 
the rate that instalment credit con- 
cerns pay the banks for short term 
loans. The question then arose: How 
long can the banks hold to the prime 
loan rate they put into effect during 
the credit stringency of last spring? 

Commercial bankers, sedate as 
many of them are, are not above 
whistling in the dark. They may be 
doing so when they cite reasons why 
the prime bank rank rate can remain 
firm possibly into the second quarter. 
Their principal argument is that un- 
der the revised corporate income tax 
arrangement a vastly increased per- 
centage of the 1953 tax liability must 
be met in March 15. Under this law, 
it is pointed out, corporations are us- 
ing tax reserves less and less for 
working capital, and-are depending 
more and more on bank borrowings. 








Eight Body Styles in 1954 Cadillac Line 


In addition to the Eldorado special convertible above, the 1954 Cadillac 

line includes seven body styles in three series. Stylewise, the latest models in- 

corporate many exterior and interior changes; underneath the fresh appearance 

is a new chassis and suspension system promising easier handling as well as 
greater riding comfort. 
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CHARTS 
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Technical, Perspective, Coloring Type, 
Stamping 
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e optimum market performance are tions represent 61 per cent of the 

most favorable. capital structure, which is above aver- 

Calendar’s Influence While seasonal trends in stock age for the industry. In 1952 the 
prices need not be totally ignored by company realized an additional $2.8 
investors, policy decisions should in- million from the sale of its radio and 
Concluded from page 11 variably be guided by more funda-_ television station and also hopes to 
mental factors. This is particularly receive a $9 million tax refund be- 
















































© US Htock price pattern of last month: in true in the present market phase in cause of adjustment to the Lifo 

: for December 1953 the D-J industrials which the outlook for individual method of inventory valuation from 

ding Bieclined 20 cents. groups varies greatly and divergent 1942 to 1948. 

ins In the bar chart, each month of patterns are being traced by specu- According to Mr. Straus, the com- 
advance is depicted without any lative issues on the one hand, and pany can look forward to no great 





attempt to evaluate the degree of up- quality stocks on the other. The in- change in retail volume at least 
ward movement. In many cases, escapable conclusion is that, regard- through the first half of 1954, which 
therefore, even if one had been on the less of seasonal patterns in the aver- is as far ahead as he will predict. 
ight side of the market during a par- ages, individual judgment should be Department store sales, generally, are 
ticular month the gain would have the ultimate determinant of stock expected to continue on a high level, 
been negligible. market policy. with any declines in durables par- 

A somewhat different approach is tially offset by increases in soft goods. 
followed in Table I which reveals In recent years, Macy’s common 
the number of times yearly highs and ! stock has lost a significant part of 
lbws were registered in each month R. H. Macy its former investment status, a fact 
since 1897. Here again December reflected in the price decline from a 


fomes out on top, but August and oneluded from page 14 high of 65 in 1946 to around 22 cur- 
July show up rather poorly. In ad- rently. Dividends, also, were re- 
lition, though December and: January likely areas and additional expansion duced to $1.60 last year ds against 
were the most auspicious months _ can be expected. $2.00 paid in 1952. 

from the standpoint of yearly highs, To finance this considerable de- At present, the 40-cent quarterly 
they (along with February) show the velopment program and to improve dividend appears to be amply cov- 
largest number of lows. Thus this the company’s working capital posi- ered. With a current yield of 7.3 
lable suggests that the winter months tion, the corporation borrowed $15 per cent, the shares should prove a 
are critical ones from either a bull or million last year and now has a total satisfactory longer term holding, ap- 
bear point of view, rather than a of $60 million in obligations senior  pealing especially to investors seeking 
mcriod in which the chances for to the common stock. Those obliga- high and fairly regular income. 
JANUARY 20, 1954 
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Revise Your Investments 
Gefore Conditions Have Changed 





F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability tc 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BuREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


CO Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C0 Income (C Capital Enhancement CO Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


(Jan.. 20) 
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Bank Shares 
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With credit requirements lessening 
as a result of the anticipated decline 
in general business, operating earn- 
ings may be expected to recede, par- 
ticularly since the uptrend in bank 
yperating costs bids fair to continue. 
Last year, in most instances, operat- 
ing earnings were in unusually high 
erritory. Because of excess profits 
ax liability in some cases, and be- 
cause of the lower normal tax levies 
anticipated for 1954, many institu- 
ions found it expedient to take losses 
m security investments and to write 
off other items for tax purposes. 
Funds realized from liquidating in- 
vestments were thus available for 
purchase of other securities offering 
more satisfactory income and other 
possibilities, 

One result of this has been a con- 
iderable variance in indicated total 
arnings figures, despite almost uni- 
lormly favorable operating earnings. 
During the coming year, as another 
result, there are likely to be fewer 
pportunities to set up losses for tax 
purposes; and with smaller tax de- 
ductions, indicated earnings should 
benefit insofar as comparisons with 
1953 are concerned. Incidentaliy, the 
tanks will be in position to submit 
more normal statements of their 
earnings. 













































































































Breathing Spell Expected 











The indications of a rounding out 
of the rise in bank earnings and the 
possibility of a moderate downtrend 
are not likely to disturb the investor 
in bank stocks, who usually is one to 
take a long range view. Just as nor- 
nal business requires a_ breathing 
ell and readjustment periods from 
time to time, the banks which lubri- 
tate the business machine pass 
through similar phases. During such 
periods, inventories, figuratively, are 
tut and facilities and equipment over- 
hauled. 

In the meantime, many of the long 
term loans outstanding carry rates of 
interest moderately higher than the 
easier levels now prevailing for new 
loans, and the effect of the easing 
trend is cushioned to that extent. 
Nothing in the present money situa- 
tion appears to suggest any signifi- 
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cant extension of the decline in the 
earning power of the lendable dollar. 
In their annual reports, a number of 
banks take this view and express the 
belief that the decline in borrowings 
will be moderate, that the decline in 
money rates shortly will level off and 
that bank earnings, in any event, are 
well protected. 


Confident of Outlook 


Improved earnings in 1953 and 
confidence in the outlook encouraged 
a number of banks last year to in- 
crease regular dividend rates, though 
none departed from the traditionally 
conservative course of the banking 
fraternity. Returns on the shares are 
not generous and they make little 
appeal to the average investor. How- 
ever, they have long been popular 
with institutions and with individuals 
primarily concerned with capital 
safety and dependable income. 


s 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
50,577 shares of common stock. To be 
offered to shareholders of record Janu- 
ary 19 on basis of one new share for 
each seven old shares held. Rights ex- 
pire February 1. Proceeds for use in 
connection with acquisition of Cottrell 
& Sons and general corporate purposes. 
(Filed December 30.) 


General Telephone Co. of California: 
150,000 shares of 5 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, 1947 series. Proceeds 
to repay bank loans and new construc- 
tion. (Filed December 28.) 


Investors Mutual, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 9,000,000 shares of capital stock. 
Proceeds for investment. (Filed De- 
cember 28.) 


Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn.: $2,500,000 debenture 4%s, 1964. 
To be offered to common stockholders 
of record January 22° on the basis of 
$100 of debentures for each 25 shares of 
stock held. Proceeds to retire bank 
loans and ior capital expenditures. 
(Filed December 28.) 


Ritter Finance Co., Inc., Jenkintown, 
Pa.: $1,000,000 debenture 5s, 1966 and 
12-year warrants to purchase 100,000 
shares of class B common stock. To be 
offered in units of one $1,000 debenture 
and a warrant to purchase 100 shares. 
Also 2,099 shares of 5% per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 20,990 shares 
of class B common stock. To be offered 
in units of one share of preferred and 
10 shares of class B common stock. Pro- 
ceeds for working capital. (Filed Decem- 
ber 24.) 





Automobile Banking Corp.: 61,000 
shares 6 per cent cumulative convertible 
preferred stock series B. Proceeds for 
working capital. (Filed December 8.) 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.: 
513,594 shares of common stock. To be 
issued in exchange for 1,078,546 common 
shares of Newport Steel Corp. at rate of 
one share of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
for 2.1 shares of Newport Steel. (Filed 
December 31.) 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co.: 
318,000 shares of common stock. Were 
offered to stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 8 at rate of one new share for each 
ten held. Rights expire February 3. 
Proceeds for construction program. 
(Filed January 5.) 


Colorado Oil & Gas Corp., Denver, 
Colo.: 1,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds to retire notes due September 
21, 1956, and for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of oil and gas properties. 
(Filed January 5.) 


Southwest Investors, Inc., Dallas 
Texas: 500,000 shares of capital stock. 
Proceeds for investment. (Filed Janu- 
ary 4.) 


Dividend Changes 


Kroger Co.: Quarterly 45 cents pay- 
able March 3 to stock of record January 
29. Paid 40-cent quarterly and extra 
of 40 cents December 1. 


Skelly Oil: Quarterly 40 cents payable 
March 5 to stock of record January 26. 
Previous payment 37% cents quarterly 
and extra 12% cents December 4. 


General Baking: Paying 15-cent divi- 
dend February 1 to stock of record Jan- 
uary 15. Paid 25 cents November 2. 


Phillips-Jones: Paying 20 cents and 
extra of 20 cents February 1 to stock of 
record January 20. Paid a 45-cent Jan- 
uary 9, 1953. 


Globe & Republic Insurance Co.: 
Semi-annual of 45 cents payable Febru- 
ary 2 to stock of record January 22. A 
semi-annual dividend of 40 cents was 
paid February 2, 1953. 


Merchants & Manufacturers Insurance 
Co.: 30-cent semi-annual payable Feb. 
ruary 1 to stock of record January 22. 
Paid a semi-annual of 27% cents Febru- 
ary 2, 1953. 


Gillette Co.: Quarterly 62% cents pay- 
able March 5 to stock of record Febru- 
ary 1. Paid 50-cent quarterly dividend 
December 5. 


New York Fire Insurance Co.: Semi- 
annual 67%-cent dividend payable Feb- 
ruary 2 to stock of record January 22. 
Increased from 60 cents semi-annual 
payment August 1. 


National City Bank of Cleveland: 
Voted two quarterly dividends of 50 
cents each payable February 1 and May 
1 to stock of record January 18 and 
April 16 respectively. Previously paid 
45 cents quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 





Republic Steel Corporation 





a ge 1926, Delaware. Office: 120 E. 41st Street, New York 17, 
Y. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 
Seas 30, 1953): 92,117. 


woman coe 
$240,808,000 
*18,000,000 shs 


*732,470 shares (4.5%) held by United Corp., December 31, 1952. 


Business: Subsidiaries produce (from Appalachian fields), 
purchase and distribute natural gas, serving a population of 
11.0 million in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New York and Virginia. Sales in 1952 totaled 430 
billion cubic feet; reserves about 9.4 trillion cubic feet. Of 
1952 volume, 32.3% residential; 61% commercial, 22.6% 
industrial, 39.0% wholesale and miscellaneous; of 1952 
revenues, proportions were 41.4%, 7.1%, 19.6% and 32.6%, 
respectively. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital September 30, 1953, $3.8 million; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash 
and temporary investments, $39.6 million. Book value of 
stock, $12.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1927-1937, 1940-41 and 1943 to 
date. 


Outlook: Company has a good growth potential, although 
it has a relatively large industrial load which carries low 
rates and tends to impart a cyclical pattern to the over-all 
situation. 


Comment: Stock is a businessman’s commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Earned per share.. re ~ 26 4 *$1.36 7$1.12 $0.87 $1.19 7$1.16 $0.83 {$0.51 

Dividends paid 30 0.75 0.75 0.71 0.75 6.90 0.90 6.96 
12% 14% 13 14% 16% 16% 15 
10 10% 9% 11 12% 13% 12% 


*Restated by company. {On average number of shares outstanding. 


tNine months 
te September 30 vs. $0.6@ in like 1952 period. 





Tide Water Associated Oil Company 





incorporated: 1926, Delaware, combining companies organized in 1888 and 
1901. Office: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
ay Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 
24,619. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Common stock ($10 par) 


$4,934,226 shares (38.6%) held by Mission Development Co., 


1,483,062 
shares (11.6%) by Pacific Western Oil Corp., 


December 31, 1952. 


Business: A well integrated unit operating on the West 
Coast, in the East and Middle West. Net crude oil and nat- 
ural gas liquids reserves are estimated at 533 million barrels. 
In 1952, acquired the Federal tire name, moulds and equip- 
ment from U.S. Rubber. Own brand names include Tydol, 
Associated, Veedol, Tycol and Cycol. Net crude production in 
1952 totaled 35 million barrels, or 63.7% of 54.9 million barrels 
processed in refineries. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1952, $85.0 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $26.4 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $14.2 million; inventories, $62.4 million. Book value 
of stock, $22.95 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1927; 1930-1931 and 1936 
to date. 


Outlook: Company is well entrenched competitively and is 
steadily improving its crude oil position by aggressive devel- 
opment. Growth prospects of its West Coast territory point 
up longer term potentialities. 


Comment: Stock is a well rated issue in a cyclical industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Barned per share... $2.28 $3.02 $2.10 $2.58 $2.90 $2.43 82.11 
0.52% 0.95 0.80 0.95 1.07% 1.15 15 

12% 16% 12% 19% 22 25 
15% 18 m4 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split May, 1952. tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.94 in 
like 1952 period. 
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Incorporated: 1980, New Jersey, as successor to the 1899 consolidation of 
27 companies. Office: ~——e Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing: § Wednesd May at ‘117 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 


in 
bey ong of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 7,496; common, 
J 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt *$163,681,945 
*Prior preference 6% cum. conv. ser. ‘‘A’’ ($100 par) 282,043 shs 
Comgnon G0G0K Ge BAU) oy nincecisc 6 000 0000 0 0debhs ce nnidae ceded 5,902,719 shs 


“Includes $60 million 3% debentures sold 1951 to life insurance com- 
panies; convertible into common stock at 17% shares per $1,000 bond. 
7Callable at $110; convertible into two shares of common, 





Business: Third largest steel company, with ingot capacity 
around 10.3 million net tons per annum, and leading maker 
of alloys. Operations are thoroughly integrated and products 
and outlets well diversified. Controls Truscon Steel (finished 
products, largely for building). In recent years, acquired 59% 
of new Liberia Mining Co. (large iron ore concession in 
Liberia), and a one-half interest (with Armco) in Reserve 
Mining Co. ($160 million development of low-grade ores in 
Minnesota). 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $155.2 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $84.6 million; inven- 
tories, $125.3 million. Book value of common stock, $72.98 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
clearing of arrears in 1939; on common, 1940 to date. 


Outlook: General business activity and prospects naturally 
affect operations and results, but company’s strong trade 
position and wide diversification serve to cushion impact of 
cyclical changes in the economy. 


Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is above-average in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE @F COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 §= 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. » 53 *$5.17 *$7.51 $7.54 $10.58 $9.03 $7.21 $7.03 
Dividends paid 1.00 2.00 2.25 3.00 4.25 4.00 4.00 4.12% 
40% 30% 33% 27% 47% 491% 47% = 52% 
24% 22% 223% 17 23% 35% 37% = 40% 


*After accelerated depreciation on postwar construction costs, $0.67 im 1947, $1.19 
in 1948, $0.51 in 1949, $1.92 in 1950. fAlso 4% stock dividend, tNine months to 
September 30 vs. $3.42. 





The Sperry Corporation 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to acquire certain established businesses 
frem North American oye Inc. Office: 30 Rockefeller Pl New 
York 20, N. Y. Annwal meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (March 3, 1953): 26.047. 


Capitalization: 


Long. term deb’ $19,400,000 
Capital stock (gi QE S65 bc cetihs de Uadssiasewensedwealae 2,085,045 shs 


Business: Manufactures a variety of scientific and prec- 
sion instruments for military, naval and aircraft use; hy- 
draulic pumps, valves, variable speed transmissions, etc., for 
aeronautical, marine and industrial purposes; farm machine 
ery, truck and tractor winches, automotive recenditioning 
equipment, automatic paper box machinery, printing presses 
and electrical components. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $55.9 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $14.5 million; 
receivables from U. S. Gov't, $55.1 million; inventories, $95.9 
million. Book value of stock, $33.24 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Operations are well balanced between the produc 
tion of specialized military devices and civilian products such 
as farm machinery, placing the company in a satisfactory 
war or peace position. 


Comment: Shares are semi-speculative but improving it 
quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 81 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.. == te. $5 82. 19 $4.32 $2.62 $4.72 *$5.36 $6. 15 er, 
— paid 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Hig dis 80 2% re 

22 31% 


i 16% 20 et 


reserve and othe 
fSix months to June 30 vs. $3.23 in lit 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


33% 36% 
25% 26% 
~*Restated by non-recurring tax carry-back, 


tincludes 
credits, $10. 93. in mn 1946, "$1. 56 in 1947. 
1952 period. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 











To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Continental Copper & Steel Industries, Inc. 





Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 





Incorporated: 1944, Delaware, acquiring several companies established be- 
tween 1893 and 1931. Office: 845 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Last Friday in September. Number of stockholders 
(August 8, 1953): Preferred, 1,629; common, 4,144. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 
Common stock ($2 par) 


$4,158,127 
133,058 shs 
1,133,038 shs 


Callable at $27; convertible into 1.41 common shares, through Novem- 
ber 30, 1958. 


Business: Manufactures a diversified line of metal prod- 
ucts, including carbon, alloy and high speed tool steel and 
forgings; high quality non-ferrous alloys; wires and wire 
screen cloth; tools, jigs and fixtures; forming and progres- 
sive dies; various metal stampings and precision products; 
welded and riveted steel tanks; pipe and pipe lines; steel 
snow plows; steel boats; and welded and riveted stainless 
steel, monel and other alloy metal equipment. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1953, $10.4 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; inven- 
tories, $10.3 million. Book value of common stock, $7.95 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
ccmmon, 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume and earnings results reflect 
changes in industrial activity. Trade position has been im- 
proving, with carrying out of program to concentrate on 
related products. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is an average member of a cyclical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended June 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Earned per share...*7$1.78 *£$1.43 *$1.58 *$0.55 *$0.32 $2.86 $2.04 $1.99 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... None {0.14 {0.42 0.40 0.10 §0.50 0.60 §0.60 

—Listed N. Y. S. E.— x7 x6% 13 10% 105s 

——April 36, 1951—— x2% x1% 8 7% 7% 

Combined earnings of present constituents, on capitalization at end of fiscal year, 


June 30, 1950. 7Year ended December 31. {Six months to June 30 (fiscal year 


ry pane §Paid 5% in stock. {[Adjusted to 1950 capitalization. x—Over-the-counter 
hid prices. 


Note: In three months to September 30 (first fiscal quarter) earned $0.47 vs. $0.45 
in like 1952 period. 





Raybestos-Manhattan, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1929, New Jersey, to consolidate three companies, estab- 
lished in 1893, 1906 and 1916. Offices: Passaic, N. J. and Stratford, 
Conn. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): 5,353. 

Capitalization: 

ee, So ee NT ee ney ee eC vecunee Non 
Capital stock (no par) 628,100 sh 


e 
i) 

Business: A leading manufacturer of brake linings, brake 
blocks, clutch facings, abrasive wheels, asbestos textiles, 
powdered metal products, a wide range of belting, hose and 
other industrial rubber goods, packing, textile products, 
bowling balls and numerous specialties. Normally, about 
48 per cent of the company’s market is in the automotive 
industry. In 1953, paid $1.6 million for Cassiar Asbestos, Ltd., 
to obtain additional asbestos spinning fiber for its plants. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $20.9 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $7.6 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $795,650; marketable securities, $522,152. Book value 
of stock, $55.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1895 to date. 

Outlook: Company is not immune to cyclical influences, 
but is better diversified than the average industry unit and 
replacement and repair business helps to stabilize operations. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average businessman’s com- 
mitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec, 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


"Earned per share... $4.02 $4.72 $4.08 $3.26 $7.75 $7.73 $5.06 $$3.83 
*;Earned per share... 2. 3.72 4.08 3.26 5 7.73 06 $3.83 


cal 7.7 5. 

Dividends paid 2.12% 2.12% 2.37% 3.00 3.00 3.00 
34% 29% 35 45% 48 47% 
25% 23% 27 33 40% 35% 


Before contingency or inventory reserve. 
September 30 vs. $3.39. 
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jAfter such reserves. tNine months to 
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Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; former parent, Columbia Gas & Electric, 
sold control to Phillips Petroleum and Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line in 
1913; Phillips sold its interest in 1945, Mokan sold greater part of con- 
trolling interest in 1944-50. Offices: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., 
and 1221 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 5, Mo. Annual meeting: Second 
Monday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Pre- 
ferred, 600; common, 9,700. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
“Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock (no par) 


$116,300,000 
126,940 shs 
$3,376,478 shs 


“*Callable at $104. 466,903 shares (13.8%) owned by Missouri-Kansas 
Pipe Line, January 31, 1953. 


Business: Produces (25%), purchases (75%), transports 
and distributes natural gas, about 90% of sales being at 
wholesale. Production is obtained from Texas, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Serves 2.3 million customers in 411 communities 
in the Middle West, with an estimated population of about 
9.7 million. Daily deliveries averaged 876 million cubic feet 
in 1952; controlled reserves estimated over 9,436 billion cubic 
feet. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1953, $9.5 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$7.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $8.0 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $20.65 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Revenues and earnings should continue to re- 
flect benefits from long range expansion program as new 
facilities are put into service. Substantial gas reserves also 
are a favorable factor in long term prospect. 


Comment: Preferred stock is of investment caliber; com- 
mon stock is an above-average equity in a growth industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.20 $2.24 $2.35 4$$2.39 . $2.26 $3.03 §$4.99 x$3.13 
Dividends paid 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.62% 1.50 2.00 {2.50 2.50 


27 33 38 49% 62 83% 88% 
Bi 23 2456 34% 40 59% 64% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949. Paid stock dividend of one-half share 
Hugoton Production. tRestated. {Paid 2%% stock dividend. §Including $0.61 divi- 
dends from Trunkline Gas subsidiary, acquired 1950-51. x—Nine months to Septem- 
ber 30 vs. $3.32 in like 1952 period. 





The Youngstown Steel Door Company 














Incorporated: 1924, Ohio. Office: 590 The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Last Saturday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): 4,409. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt None 
Capital stdck (0 PAT). 6 nc. ccs MOWER So pe er ees et 665,920 shs 


Business: The leading U. S. manufacturer of steel doors 
for freight cars, obtaining some 85% of the total business. 
Also makes door fixtures, steel freight car sides, and steel 
containers for handling special kinds of railroad bulk freight. 
A Canadian subsidiary supplies virtually all Dominion re 
quirements for steel freight-car doors. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1952, $7.8 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; U. 5. 
Gov’ts, $1.8 million; inventories, $4.0 million. Book value of 
stock, $14.15 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments in stock 1928, 1930, and 1935- 
37; cash payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Approaching completion of the railroads’ postwar 
freight car building program is an adverse factor, inasmuch 
as replacement demands are unlikely to provide sufficient 
business for capacity operations. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec, 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *1958 


Earned per share.... $1.11 $2.54 $3.02 $1.05 $2.19 $2.50 $1.73 $0.91 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 1.30 1.40 1.00 


21 195% 14 19% 19% 17% 16% 
is” 13% 10 11% 15% 15 11 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.91 in like 1952 period. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 









——= the Gillette Company 


Hussmann Refrigerator Co. 





Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, succeeding a business founded in 1901; 
present title adopted in 1952. Office: 15 West First Street, Boston 6, 
“ Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April in Boston, Mass., or 
n 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. Number cf stockholders (Feb- 
- ruary 16, 1953): Preference, 5,127; common, 25,918. 
1d Capitalization: 
- en ee ee Le ee eee, Wm tn None 
Preference stock $5 cum. CONV. (MO PAT)......ccceececcccecs 281,451 shs 
CO eee ee Of. . a ccnnccase cache <ehuceachesees 3,992,138 shs 
é Callable at $105; convertible into two shares of common. 
hs 
as Business: The leading make? of safety razors and blades 

























(Gillette, Tech, Probak and Valet), company also produces 
lather and brushless shaving creams, and the Toni line 


sports Hof home permanent wave kits, creme shampoo and rinse. 
ng at @World-wide foreign markets are important. 
iS and 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 


inities #91952, $21.5 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; U.S. 
about Higov’ts, $23.6 million. Book value of common stock, $9.41 
c “9 per share. 

cubic 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance; On common, 1906 to date. 


Outlook: Through extensive advertising company maintains 
a strong consumer following. Competition is keen, but ag- 
sressive merchandising policies have established it in a 
strong trade position. 


Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
ion has semi-speculative characteristics. 


ember 
posits, 
' com- 


1 com- 


to re- 
s new MEARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


ears ended Dee. 31 1946 


's also 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
armed per share.... $2.27 $2.55 $3.40 $3.13 {$3.81 $3.59 $3.33 4$3.19 

dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.19 1.50 1.62% 2.44 2.50 2.50 2.75 

Com- Mepith ....-..-.. eee. 213% 18% 19% 18% 26% 33 34%4 49% 
écecagetas Obes 11 11% 13% 12 15% 24% 30% 32% 


lustry. 
‘Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. {Includes $0.41 Toni goodwill write-off in 
150, $0.25 in 1951 and $0.54 in 1952. tNine months to September 30 (excluding 


STOCK 81.30 non-recurring) vs. $2.40 in like 1952 period. 


} 1958 
x$3.13 
2.50 





4 Bcott Paper Company 





alf share 
.61 divi- Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, when it consolidated with its wholly- 
Septem- owned subsidiary; originally established in 1879. Office: Front and 
Market Streets, Chester, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. 
bey oa of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 955; common, 
— Capitalization: 
Ee NR c's Ota od teed bide ccnsdstlaadech ewew’ $24,951,600 
“Preferred stock $3.40 cum. (no par).......... as taseessnce 65,000 shs 
—— Te rerersen,. Gt0th $4 Gum, (00 PAF) oo 6.. 6c eee cccecocensces 45,000 shs 
< SR ey ay ee rien ey 2,994,352 shs 
ye- *Callable at $104.50 through September 30, 1954; $103.50 thereafter. 
TCallable at $104.50 through June 30, 1954; $103.50 through December 
31, 1956; $102 thereafter. . 
a 
shs r ‘ ' F 
Business: Makes toilet and facial tissues, paper towels, and 
eo wax paper which are distributed throughout the world under 
died he widely advertised ScotTissue, Waldorf, SoftWeve, Scotties, 
: teal ScotTowels and Gut-Rite brand names. Toilet tissues account 
‘ " nt for slightly more than half of sales. Acquired Fall Paper & 
elen™ BPower Co. in 1951 and merged with Soundview Pulp Co. 
on Te Bin 1959. 
ber 31 Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
u g 1952, $42.8 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $8.5 million; U.S. 
ia of Gov’ts, $26.9 million; inventories, $21.4 million. Book value 
of common stock, $19.81 per share. 
1 1935- Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1915 to date. 
waigar Outlook: Fluctuations in the business cycle have little effect 





on sales, which have shown. consistent long term uptrend. 
Increasing diversification adds to company growth potential. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is 
g00d income producer. 


ismuch 
fficient 









EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 








CK Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
9 varned per share.... $1.01 $1.51 $2.07 $3.04 $4.08 $3.50 3.44 2.72 
3 Dividends paid ..... 0.90 0.97% 1.138% 1.31 1.82% 2.10 rh art 
oO 1.00fmetsn ............... 30% 24% 25% 35 47% 59 59 70% 
‘ 16% Mn coerce eee eee 21 20% 19% 23% 38% 41 495% 54 
11 -Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. Includes $0.72 insurance recovery. 





‘ine months to September 30 vs. $2.38 in like 1952 period. 


JANUARY 20, 1954 











Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire a company established 1906 and 
three others. Office: 2401 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. ' Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1952): Preferreds, 1; common, 1,504. 


Capitalization: 

I WS CG os iid x o's kW a scan «a os Hiscdiccessndededadedacestegs None 
‘Preferred stock 4% cum. ser. B ($100 par).......-....eeee08 20,760 shs 
+Preferred stock 44% cum. ser. C ($100 par)..........-+-+-- 11,000 shs 
Co GROG GAG DUE). cn ccdecscacoka coceccecceccucecseiace 400,094 shs 





*Sold to Penn Mutual Life in 1950; callable for sinking fund at $100; 
otherwise at $104 through December 1, 1956, less $1 each three years to 
$101 after December 1, 1962. 7{Callable at $100 for sinking fund, other- 
= oe through December 31, 1955, less $1 each three years to $101 
after . 


Business: Largest manufacturer and distributor of com- 
mercial refrigerators, including walk-in boxes, display and 
storage units, and glassed and open self-service types. Also 
makes aircraft parts and sub-assemblies, such as fuel tanks, 
fuselage sections, nacelles, control surfaces and radar equip- 
ment. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$8.6 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.2 million; 
receivables, $8.3 million; inventories, $6.0 million. Book value 
of common stock, $24.26 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since issu- 
ance; on common, 1929-30 and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Results normally reflect changes in general busi- 
ness and trends in modernization of retail food chain outlets. 
Stretch-out and cutbacks of Government’s defense program 
are likely to cut into sales volume, but effect should be 
largely offset by larger portion of non-military sales, which 
carry somewhat larger profit margins. 


Comment: Shares are speculative but have improved in 
stature. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned ‘per share.... $2.72 $3.99 $4.07 $4.45 $4.85 $3.36 $3.19 1$2.98 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.05 1.25 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Pin 0 0<cexceenaess 18% 14% 14% 18% 2556 2356 24% 24 
WU es eatvsuvaeeess 9 10 9% 10% 16 18% 18 185 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. jfListed N. Y. Stock Exchange June, 


1948; previously American Stock Exchange. 
in like 1952 period. 


tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.89 





Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, succeeding a 1910 consolidation of two 
established companies; principal constituent formed 1898. Office: Wrigley 
Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 12,428. 


Capitalization: 


CNY SEIN 6 606 06% cds wb becise soceecetdeectaududecenaqetawee None 
en SC NO 6 6. sc den di un tender saecccdueenequaaes *1,968,484 shs 

*666,866 shares (34%) owned or controlled by Philip K. Wrigley, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953. 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of chewing 
gum, making about 60% of world’s supply. Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint, Doublemint and Juicy Fruit are the principal brands. 
Chicago plant has a capacity of 7% million five-cent pack- 
ages daily; foreign plants are in Canada, England, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $46.4 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $12.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $15.8 million; marketable securities, $4.9 million. Book 
value of stock, $32.36 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1913 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and earnings show unusual stability, only 
slightly reflecting cyclical changes in general business. 


Comment: Stock is of investment caliber. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.25 $4.31 $5.82 $6.30 $6.11 $4.76 $4.41 *$4.22 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 4.00 4.00 
Gi os GheGrsa gacses 82% 70% 69 82 89% 79% 75% 82 
ad hevislenChahens 59 62 60% 66 70 68% 70% 71% 


*Nine months to September 30 (including $0.46 gain 


from sale of investments) vs. 
$3.52 in like 1952 period. 
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Steet 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Ss 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name end complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," ‘’Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Report to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 
ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


3%. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
1947-49= 1 os 
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Trade Indicators 


fElectric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loadings . 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


{Net Loans Federal 
{Commercial Loans Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 
{Demand Deposits _ Cities 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 





1954 oh 1953 





1,696 
30,890 


§000,0U0 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones —_ 


1954 





Averages: Jan 6 Jan. 7 
30 Industrials .. 283.96 282.60 
20 Railroads ... 96.39 96.07 
15 Utilities ..... 52.48 §2.47 


65 Stocks 107.28 106.91 106 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 

Issues Traded 

Number of Advatices.............<.. 
Number of Decliies................. 
Number Unchanged 

New Highs 

New Lows 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 





Jan. 8 
285.51 
95.14 
Sie 
44 


55 


Jan 6 
1,460 
1,128 
532 
312 


Jan. 12 
281.51 
95.88 
52.80 
106.77 


— 
Jan. 8 
1,260 
1,116 

311 
501 


Jan. 11 
279.87 
94.84 
52.57 
106.03 


Jan. 7 
1,540 
1,155 

382 
497 
276 304 
21 10 

1 7 


97.55 
$3,635 


97.61 
$3,260 





*Average Bond Yields: “Dec. 9 Dec. 16 


Dec. 23 


3.094% 3.075% 3.086% 
3 93 413 


3.3 
3.722 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Niagara Mohawk Power 

Hudson Motor Car 

Martin Cimenn. Libs. .....»0.9svidiiees ase 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Willys-Overland 

Chrysler Corporation 

General Motors 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) 

United States Steel 


3.4 
3.718 


6.04 
6.95 
5.26 
5.96 


+ 1954 
Dec. 30 Jan. 6 
3.082% 3.058% 
3.396 3.376 
3.711 3.674 


6.09 
7.07 
5.29 
6.01 


7550,000 


Jan. 9 
8,825 


Jan. 10 
8,210 
688,232 
99.3 
139.3 


1953 
Jan.7 
$38,895 

23,159 

2,533 
32,841 
55,211 
1,285 
30,153 


75.0 
- 1113 


1954 


30,591 


———1953 ——. 
High Low 
293.79 255.49 
112.21 0.56 

53.88 47.87 
113.96 98.24 





Jan. ll 
1,220 
1,117 

269 
578 229 
270 280 
4 14 
16 8 


Jan. 12 
1,250 
1,09 

581 


97.66 97.71 
$2,910 $9,750 


m— 1953. 


3.408% 3.002% 
: 3.325 
3.543 
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1953 
Jan. 10 
8,210 
688,232 
99.3 
139.3 


1953 
Jan.7 
$38,895 

23,159 

2,533 
32,841 
55,211 
1,285 
30,153 


133. 


255.49 
90.56 
47.87 
98.24 


Jan. 12 
1,250 


581 
229 


14 


97.71 
$9,750 


s3—_—— 
Low 

3.002% 
3.325 
3.543 











Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 8 of a tabulation which will cover all common 




































































































































































mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
sto: ks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
; Heminwa POE, bbéscsets 11% 13 24y% 28% 18% 20% 16 18% 19% 15% 14 
— ‘3 SMR Gy es ehxas 9 10% 12% i5 12% 14% 11% 13% 14% 10% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.35 $1.25 $1.42 $2.46 $4.00 $3.26 $1.48 $3.23 $1.49 $1.10  2$0.87 
Dividends ... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 1.15 1.40 1.25 1.30 0.62% 0.65 
Be! Aircraft Silat isis eces- 20: 15% 29% 35% 18% 19% 16% 28% 33% 37% es 
Oe ere ie ea ee. 9% 10% 12% 15% 10% 10% 10% 12% 22% 32 nes 
( fter 2-for-1 split High ......... Ses ips dace eee haa Zeed aus wae ate 23 26% 
February, 1952) ...00000. LW, oscccecese ee Pee oes ye. Pore Peare is rr “ned 144% 17% 
Earnings ..... $3.12 $4.00 $5.15 D$0.75 D$1.36 D$0.40 $0.23 $1.68 $2.19 $3.46 $2.99 
Dividends .... £0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.87% 1.12% 1.50 2.00 
Be: & Howell High ......... —Listed N. Y. S. E—- 37 37.23% 24% 17 19% 23% 28 02-22% 
SME penanitae’ June, 1945 — 18 16% 16% 14% 11% 12% 17% 18% 16 
Earnings ..... $1.51 $1.36 $1.29 $0.69 $4.89 $3.06 $0.72 $3.52 $2.93 $2.81  2$1.75 
Dividends 0.40 0.40 0.37% 0.50 1.25 1.25 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Berdix Aviation High ......... 39% 49% 63 58 39% 38% 37% 53% 59% 64 68% 
is sii cos 33 33% 86-47% 28% ey 26 34% 46% 45% 5 
Earnings ..... j$6.95 j$7.22 j$7.32 j$0.37 of) 38 j$5.33 j$5.24 j$8.01 j$5.58 $7.22 2$5.96 
Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00. 2.00 3.00 3.50 5.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 
Beneficial Loan ee 17% 20% 30 36% 285% 26% 27% 26% 32% 38 3934 
RING 13% 17 19% 24% 21% 21 21% - 20% 21% 2934 33% 
Earnings ..... $2.03 $2.18 $2.11 $2.25 $2.56 $3.14 $2.77 $3.08 $3.81 $3.63 2$2.93 
Dividends . 1.35 1.35 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.65 $1.50 1.75 2.00 p2.10 2.40 
Benguet Consolidated GUE 5 ckssnx Listed N. Y, Stock Exchange——————___.... 2% 2% 2 1% 1% 
Se See eee June, 1949 wen ee ee «nee 1% 1 1 1% % 
Earnings ..... Production ceased r0.07 10.06 r0.15 $0.13 $0.13 z$0.07 
+Dividends .... ate aa weke None None $0.07 0.10 0.10 None 
Best & Company NE cadess 38 41% 51% ye : Sarid ; init 
BE chi indsen 22% 33% 38% ies aan ie dias en a aha Faaad 
(After 2-for-1 split | ee vee oe 35% 52% 35% 30% 27% 31% 32% 29% 273% 
pe ie Rene Eres a on 22% 29% 24% 23% 23% 25% 26% 25 22% 
Earnings ..... a$2.04 a$1.86 a$2.21 a$4.43 a$4.36 a$4.76 a$3.29 a$3.40 a$2.70 a$2.39 y$1.04 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.95 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Best Foods ). | ae re 17 20% 28% 31% 32% 37% 36 39% 37% 3634 37% 
DAP... cauaceis 8% 15% 17 22 24% 25 25 31% 32% 29% 30 
Earnings ..... $1.64 g$2.25 2$1.68 2$2.06 2$3.53 £$6.36 g$3.14 2$4.56 2$3.20 $3.23 2$2.80 
Dividends 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.1 2.20 3.75 2.50 3.00 3. 2.50 2.50 
Bethlehem Steel High: ......... 69% 66% 98% 114% 105% aes 
54 56% 65 85% 76% ee foal x5 Ae pap ee es 
(After 3-for-1 split High ae ob cis ees seas wee 39% 33% 49% 60 55% 5734 
December, 1947).......... Oe Pee oe wae daiwa hata divin 3046 23 30% 46% 4s, 4438 
Earnings ..... $2.86 $3.31 $3.17 $3.93- $4.98 $9.36 $9.68 $12.15 $10.43 $8.80 2$9.25 
Dividends . 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.40 4.10 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet High 40 51% 72% 83% 66 63% P eee 
Low ... 27% 37% 48 53 46% 53% ee : pare 
(After 2-for-1 split High .. mee serons a Sia% ‘eabhea 37% 31% 30% 36% 
April, WOR a..cesec diene Low es a Tinta 26% 22% 23 26% aes Peer 
After 50% stock div. High ae nee ware Seas one ie 21% 18% 16 
June, WOE xscececceasteas ee! pare eS a ee nie shi rN 16% 12% 97% 
Earnings ..... $0.83 $0.93 $0.79 $1.17 $3.55 $5.41 $2.73 $6.11 D$2.49 D$1.44  2$2.59 
Dividends .... 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.30 1.80 1.60 2.0 1.60 0.25 None 
Black & Decker High ......... 19% 25% 38 46 36 36% 30% 34% 40% 39% 38% 
See cadre 16 16% an oe 26% 22 25% 32% 32 31% 
Earnings ..... j$1.68 j$2.23  j$2.13  j$4.70 j$5.32 j$7.30 j$4.18  j$6.17 j$6.36 j$5.74 j$6.49 
Dividends .... 1.60 2.00 1.60 2.30 2. 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 p2.00 2.00 
Blaw-Knox NF 11% 15 25% 30% 20% 19% 15% 19% 20% 18% 22% 
abahenne ch 6% 7% 13% 15% 12% 13 10% 13% 15% 15% 153% 
‘Earnings ..... $1.46 $1.63 $2.51 $2.49 $2.23 $2.87 $2.51 $1.99 $2.55 $2.97. 2$2.17 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.70 0.80 | 0,90 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 p1.20 
Bliss (E. W.) High ......... 16% 16% 36% 33% 33% 34% seh ook . cua aes ase 
: RE: ceveucaiing 10% 11% 15% 18% 183% 22% aaa tad rae a 
(After 100% stock div. RE xk gcaeuks aes eer 1S Eves cee 14% 14% 15% 17% 221 2134 
July, WD isecvcciscs cute BAP acscudares ey ide Sade Rein me 9% 8% 11% 13% 15% 1244 
tEarnings ..... $1.25 $0.87 D$0.06 $1.42 $2.59  ~$2.78 $0.90 $1.68 $1.67 $4.32  2$2.39 
ae tDividends .... 0.83 0.4 0.42 None 0.83 0.94 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.00 
Bliss & Laughlin High ......... 19% 22% 32% 41% a ' 
- ; aia 13% 15 20% 29 wwe Sb Ds : 
(\fter 2-for-1 split AE ea wie ode 18% 184 17% 15 18% 22% 23 27 
August, 1966) snsedicicoes Low ....:..... at ac aa iat 14 13 9% 13% 17% 18% 19% 
Earnings ..... $1.08 $1.25 $1.19 $1.91 $3. 23 2.30 $2.03 $3.03 $3.21 $3.00 $3.05 
5 Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.75 1.50 th 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.06 2.00 
Blc-kson Chemical WE i cdcicess Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange -—————— 2534, 2874 
Low ...-se00- October, 1952 22% 22% 
§Earnings ..... $0.18 $0.28 $0.29 $0.78 $0.83 $1.62 $1.80 $2.00 $1.91 $1.81 2$1.51 
4 Dividends .... Not reported 0.45 1.20 
Bo .ng Airplane High 21% 19% 34% 35 524% 29% 25% 41% 56 513 
ete weeee a, 5 ¥% 

2 | ER aN 11% 12% 17% 18 414% 19% 17% 22% 39 44% mith 
(\tter 50% stock div. High: .....002 ewe Sals,s aise a “ae eee asa ry cokers 41% 50% 
May, T0GRE scsi shescnes ssc Aaivanncss re eRe kane eee pine aes en ike 31% 36% 

Earnings ..... $2.76 $3.25 $3.99 D$0.20 D$0.27 $1.06 $2.72 $6.67 $4.40 $8.67 2$8.30 

Dividends 1.33 1.33 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.44 2.00 2.00 2.67 3.50 

ia Aluminum & Brass High ......... 56% 52% 78 73% 59 37% 27 35% 41% 38% tne 
: ; BOO cn kenenis 41% 45 49% 42 29y, 223% 21 22% 30% 33% panes 
fter 50% stock div. BOON: eraseses eats is oR aes neat ae wike aaa acute APE 25 23% 
UNC, TU 6 chceedcasccecsD vcseaeawae acta Poe aals peer en eerie 60'S see se 17 i6% 
Earnings ..... $4.12 $4.15 $2.36 $3.11 $0.36 $1.84 D$1.07 . . $3.37 $2.71 $1.66- 2$2.49 

Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.67 1.33 0.67 0.50 ‘ 0.83 1.17 0.92 1.00 



































ine months, D—Deficit. 











ae % — Inc. 
: York, % 


12 months to January 31, following year. 


¢ 


g— 12 months to June 30. 
+Less Philippine tax. tAdjusted for stock dividend. 


j—12 months to September 30.. p r—Philippine pesos. 


-Also paid stock. 
$On combined common. ‘ 

















cause of 
Peace... 





_“Every American who joins this Crusade for the support of Radio Free 
Europe can be sure in his heart of these things: 


1. He is supporting the cause of Peace throughout the world. 


2. He is helping arm the spirits of captive people with hope and 
courage. 


3. He is helping to keep Central and Eastern Europeans strong- 
hearted, nationally proud, determined to win their own way back 
to freedom. 


I urge every American to support this independent American enterprise dedi- 
cated to strengthening the will-to-freedom.”’ 


KA) ogy et S Era hersos 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 











Radio Free Europe is a public American enterprise sup- y 
ported by private citizens. A ‘““Truth-Dollar” for RFE can RADIO FREE EUROPE a 
help stop World War III before it starts. Send yours today supported by 4 
to Crusade for Freedom (which supports Radio Free 


Sunepal, chécrdublousk eelanaaiials CRUSADE FOR FREEDON 




















